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[‘' MISS GALL HAS GROWN TOO GRAND TO REMEMBER OLD FRIENDS!'? DICK SAW LIGBTLY.} 


WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 


———~—-.>_— 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Tue theatricals were pronounced a great 
success by the audience that filled the ball- 
room at Barrackbourne on the two evenings, 
bat there was general disappointment ex- 
pressed at the fact of Lady Greville's absence 
from the cast. It was so unfortunate, every- 
body said, that Ione should be taken ill on the 
very day of the performance, and much 
sympathy was expressed to Lord Greville on 
this account. The young and sentimental 
sighed with something like envy, as they 
marked his pale face, so quiet and anxious. 
He seemed quite a changed man, They said 
to themselves, how nice to be loved so devotedly 
that even a slight indisposition could produce 
this amount of anxiety and . Lady 
Greville was certainly to be envied, young and 
beantifal, a peeress, and with such a husband ! 

There did not eeem anything lacking in her 
lot, at all events. Greville was always admired 
by the people from far and near round about 





his old home, and he won even more admira- 
tion than ever with his thoughtfal manner, 
his subdued air, and the black bruise on his 
brow; and after the host the interest centred 
in M. and Madame Angelotti. There was a 
perfect buzz of surprise over the startling news 
that the handsome and celebrated singer had 
been married unknown to everybody all this 
time; and the surprise despened when it was 
realised the beautifal Mrs. Arbuthnot, about 
whom society had already specalated and 
conjectured to the top of its bent, was none 
other than Monsieur Angelotti's wife. 

“ Qaite a romance, a fairy story!" every- 
body declared, and all the guests at Bar- 
rackbourne were inundated with questions as 
to how the discovery had come about. How 
long they had been married? when they they 
had separated, and why they had separated? and 
80 On through the gamut of curiosity’s notes. 
Several people approached Greville on the 
subject, but he had very little to tell ; and his 
whole manner was so cold and quiet that the 
idea arose that, for some reason or other, Lord 
Greville was not pleased at the turn taken by 





events. It was put down to pride, and the 


dislike he had to all that was unconventional 
and public. 

“I expect neither the Countess nor he 
really cared about this sort of affair becoming 
common property while they were staying 
here,” a faded woman said to Lady Agnes 
Grey, alluding to Mary and Angelotti by 
“they.” ‘Certainly the whole thing is extra- 
ordinary, when one remembers the farore there 
has always been over Angelotti. He basshown 
good taste in choosing a wife. She is distinotly 
beautifal—too delicate for the stage. Lady 
Grev. would have shown to more advantage. 
What is wrong? Is she really ill?” 

‘A sudden attack of rheumatism, my dear,”’ 
Lady Agnes said quietly. ‘‘ Nothing short of 
actual pain would have kept Jone from exhibit- 
ing her beauty and her gowns on such an 
occasion |” 

The other womam yawned. She knew Lady 
Agnes to be a delicious scandal-monger, and 
she was disappointed at no story being forth- 
coming in connection with the young couple 
whose marriage had been so universally 
deplored by society in general. 

“T always imagined her ladyship had a 
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liking for the dareyed Paul,’ she said 
langni@ly, ‘ They @&id sopat all events,” 

‘“ Tey, my dar, Mili say~an¥thing.” Lady 
Agnes laughed, and then she changed the 
conversation, Why did sherefeain from. re- 
peating or speaking of all that had hoppened 
the preceding night? She could not tell 
exictly. Something had been roused in her 
heart, some sympatuy too deep for words, for 
the brave handsome young fellow who had 
made so terrible a mistake as to make Ione 
his wife—some bond of pride and sense of 
honour with this man in this, the bitterest 
hour of his life. 

Lady Agnes had been amazed out of het 
usual! sang froid by Tone’s most foolish, most 
vuigar, most regrettable condnct in the off 
ball the night previous. 

‘ That is where biood tells,’’ she.emid, to 
herself contemptuonsly, as she hadet before 


her bed room fire, and had re ; Whole 
seene. ‘* No aristocrat could hag 
that gitl did to-night. My “aehed “for 
Greville and for his mothé® © Ring, 


what is in store for thém with seach’ 


creature! She surely was n o woman 
could have acted with so li — 
own house, too, or what Mmeqni to it. 
Peal shoold have been —anrere ” daly 
Agned siniled with conténipt, 
thesight of Tone tovtousagmbeniab g 
to Angelotei and pouting o 8, 
ber stations. ‘ If there G Others 
vhere, besides old Gregory ' ‘myself, * 
suppose it would have been: jst the same, 
Scandal,” -niised Lady ‘| Great 


= - —__ 4-—_s 


Beavens! what will this not: ? Twit 
buve so share in » it, who cam 
atop old Gregory’s tongng? GF” be 
promised to-be silent, bat ‘by this time his 
silence has been commun 
dozen, and by the endothe wee rid’) 


will know of it. Whate picture @hatoother 
woman’s face was, teenie = wa 
struck, full of shame, quivering’ lia 


uhe received, and straggling, it seemedito me, 
with some gigantic I 3 id her. 
How she hates him, how sheshrin ‘hia. 


I a no words to’ téll a em sem 

deeply- wronged women, yet what’ 

has, what pride! Ab! Greville, pene ar 

have had a wife like her; no@have sida your: 
shalliw gadfly 


celf we toa bold, irresponsible 
iike Ione, 

“I did not think,” Lady Agnes soliloqaised, 
while her maid brushed ~ bair and: assisted | 
her to retire, ‘I did not think,” she sul@¢o her. 
self, with a faint smile, “ that I shouldever for- 
get myself so much as to feel real sorrow for 
others, To-night has proved otherwise, Pfeela 
grief, as it were, when I think of this old hame 
so honoured, so proud, dragged low in stith 
dust, I feel sorry for Greville Earne, for his 
troubles are coming thick and fast, and I feel 
deep pity for that proud, delicate woman who 
has been forced—ay, I am sure of it—forced 
into this penmely. this position, as Angelotti’s 
wife. What is the truth of the story? Shall 
we ever know it?” 

Lady Agnes shook her head, and then des- 
patohed her maid to inquire if Lady Greville 
was better. Ione had been carried to her 
room in a fit of exhaustion after her 
hysterics, and had remained there all the 
evening, and Lady Agnes could not bat thank 
Providence for the temporary weakness 
shat prevented a recurrence of the deplorable 
exhibition of s woman's supreme folly, and 
Tosa of all decency-and self-respect, 

Lady Barrackbourne being informed of the 
indisposition that kept both Greville and his 
wifeaway from the dinner-table rose eqnal to 
the occasion, Maybe her mother’s heart aided 
her woman's intuition that something more 
than slight illness was the canse of thie; bnt 
eke said never a word. She only called up‘all 


ber strength, told her maid to dress her most 
carefally, and was wheeled into the room 
when the butler announced that dinner was 
served. 

In the presence of the gentle, aristocratic 


GuiBose strpiise at the absente of Greville 
and@ Ione; and Lady Agnes, | gs aside her 
ustal indifference and cynicitm, had czerted 
berself all she could to assist Lady Barrack- 
bourne, 

Mary tried her beat to let no one see her 
agitation ; but the pallor of her face, the 
trembling of her small hands now and then, 
gave evidence to the existence of some great 
emotion in her breast. 

Fortunately, the cews that had already 
been circulated as to the marriage explained 
all this away ; but what she suffered through- 
out that memorable evening no tongue’ could 
adequately déscribe. 

Tt waa-a nightmare to'sit there beside P 
having before her eyes the events 6f tite: after- 
noon, and wincing every nowaudd then at the 
remembrance of Ione’s indelisate folly. 

One pang went 


her heart -as ‘she. 
‘xealisea ber sapere: uw Vain. 
She had agreed to do as Paul demanded 


said shame paind Yow, in the very ntomerit of; 


“ Qoites wotmanve? Yous, of course; but 
Mow : me bee: oe ety 
go. rt you,” Lady Agnes > 
“Why did: Deaymothing? Oh, well; Dwae-quite 
content to’ I knew the recgnoiliasion’ 


was not af. On! I aspave Madame: 


Angelotti - been watchisig you most 
- Poarefully. ‘you will forgiveame!” 
Maty something, Bat Paal |, 


usual com poetie, — 


have epbamodd oor happiness=ch, ma 
Marie?” 


Pee, eo ote "‘Bedy Barrackbourme ssid 

SoeeiAitedttacass bear to iemas meet 
; -Teapmo ear to  } 

WH whe cométomeiand tell me wil? Icam 

‘eontent without questions. 


“way with meat the firet, and déabs is not 
‘possible where che is concerned. Péor' child ! 


“peor obild | 


She weettis to dreadihim) end 
yet dui? 


mew Barts.ckbourne sighed. : 
trom the gentle, comvauting Seaeldent te 
v 

‘had Been before. There was a new look on 
his face. Tt was.as though a “paper fallen 
from it, and the t#ath could be read with 
ease, 

‘‘ Always the same story—disiliasionment, 
disappointment at every tarn!”’ she said, 
with a sigh, 

Mary looked at her now and then, and her 
heart contracted, 

‘* Will she think hardly of me? Will she 
condemn me? She has been so. good! Oh! 
if I econld only spare her—if she could 
kaow all that hae passed to-day she woald 
die !'’. She clenched her small hends together 
in her lap. ‘‘ After the theatricals we must 
go at once—we mast leave England!" She 
shuddered, even as she planned this. ‘I shail 
hold him to his bond. If--if he remains 
near her, he will be false to me: and only 
donble the misery. _ He’ has no shame in 
remembering that poor oreature’s madness. 
He is only pleased—firat, because: he tainks 
is kurta me, and secondly, besause of his 
vanity ; bat he shail do no farthersharm it I 
ean prevent it. We mustgo from here~twe 
must—we muet!” 

‘You are white—you ate fatigued, ma 
belle |” Angelotti said to -her ‘in his emoosh, 
honeyed tones. ‘' It has beema long, an -exeit- 
ing day, but a-happy one, my wife. Is it not 
80, ma foi—& happy one?” 

Mary’s answer was to shtink from him, 
masing his soft dark eyes glitter almoat cruelly. 





Woman, 8) weet aud gracious; no one could 


“You are bent, but nos broken, ch, ma 


simply and solely to wpare Greville future pein | 
her sacrificeyehe saw this hope killed before; gently. 


@newored 4 
“4TE we had ouly known this batere it would | 


chére? be said40 himsélf. “Bien, nots ver- 
ron yp 


Tt-was Lady Agnés who-hefped Mary when 
dinner was over: 

‘*My deer,” she said, ignoring quite easily 
all mention of the disgraceful scene thas had 
been enacted before her not an honr ago, ‘‘I 
strongly advise you to retire to your room, 
and have a good night’s rest. Remember all 
you have todo to-morrew, We can’t have all 
our leading ladies ii]. Shall I go upstairs with 
you? Yon look as though one could blow you 
away!” 

‘T must speak a word to Lady Barrack- 
bourne first,” Mary said hurriedly. Oh! tc 
—— from Pwul only for s few hours. She 
es) have kissed Lady Agnes for coming 
forward ‘as she did ; it gave her an excuse for 
leaving thedrawing-roorm. Bat Lady Barrack- 
bourne, with one tender glance at the white, 
@hxious face, dizmissed all thought of cdnver- 


gation. 

“* lady Agnes is quite right. You have quite 
}an ‘atddous task before you, dear,” she suid, 
‘Kiss me, and say good-night. I 


hér very eyes. ‘don't }-te shall any of us sit up late 
She shivered as she sat-listening to Piawal’s | thie . with so much dissipation in 
low, sweet,.falae voice. BC . |tore for ue.’ 
+ — awid ae she i Agnes led. Mary u rs = ~ oe 
only knew she was gratefal ‘Lady when theyrecohed an upper she 
“Agnes Grey for the bright, matters6f-fact 


‘ Which is yourwoour?’” she-asked. 
Mary drew a déep breath, like a-quivering 


“| shstt goin here,” sheexclaimed. “It is 
Eether's room.” 


—_ pad “almost 
ong’ by-kurtiinapes ‘aneetataning ange the 
jong er bedtoom fire over the 
»events of'th "The teattrot this saddcnly 


bignm@ounced 5 of -martiage on the 
of Pank)pessidd her a little, She could 
not quite usderstarid/ hie motive; bat of one 
hthing che feltenswmred absdintely, wnd that 
“Mary had m0tassented to this declaration 
“with aoy freqowill, batiiad’ been: forced into it 
Oby some an F 

"it Lady adwired Mary's 4ignity 
daring that ome borritle scene with: , She 
Tfett her admitation: increase during the two 


‘\vdays that followed. Mary had never acted 


before in her fife; ocess-was tremen- 

‘dous.. The weight of thought on ber mind 
robbed ber ofall ‘self-conecibusness. The 
trouble eating at her Heart took away her 
nervousness. As with her always, when she 
had to do something, she faced the situation 
“boldly, and pat all her fears on one side. 
Greville's face alone made her falier, She 
saw that the iron had entered into his very 
soul. Ione’s sullen refasal to leave her room 
was given ont.as illness, but at least every 
guest in the house knew how real this explane- 
tion was; and, moreover, as Lady Agnes had 
shrewdly predicted to herself, they were in 
possession of the true cause of this absence, 
and already Ione’s extraordinary folly was the 
theme of the moment with them. 

How much or how little of the conversation 
in the old ruins Greville had overheard Mary 
could not tell. Now and thena hot wave of 
ooleur rushed up over her pale face, and sot 
her heart beating wildly as she remembered 
what Paul had:eaid to her. The pain and 
shame mingled, pearly suffocated her as ehe 
realised how ruthlessly her tender secret had 
been torn from her:breast. 

She longed wearily for something to fall 
between her and thie mental agony. If she 
could bat fall into.a long, long sleep. What 
iit were-never'to end? What ifs mer-ifal 
obliviom could fail upon her, blotting out all 
the bitterness of the moment? Mary thought 
in-a —_ uncertain way a would, 
at least, be peace—peace and rest 

And Greville! He, like Mary, was euffering 
w silent tortare. The iromof's greaydespair 
' hed entered intohis- soul. Grevilledimly sew 
| the futurethefatare which he had wilfally 
chosen—stretehing out waste ‘and barren 
; Before ‘hi ay, f 
' ‘Heseemed like one who bad received some 
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sharp and sudden blow, stunning him and 
taking from him all the vitality, all the youth- 
fulness and desire of life. He knew not how 
to act. As with one swift stroke, his faith, 
his love, his devotion to Ione had been cut 
asunder. The sosles bad fallen from his eyes ; 
he knew her as she was, selfish, deoeitfal, 
vain, dishonourable, mean-spirited, devoid of 
all that makes a woman beantiful and noble, 

Paul’s words were seared on his brain. The 
knowledge that it was the trath this man had 
spoken made bim clench his hands and set 
his teeth. Great heavens! how blind he had 
been! What a poor, weak, deluded fool, to 
have trusted and woced Ione, to have given 
the hand of friendship to Angelotti. 

Greville sat through the long night hours 
after each performance of the operetta, his 
face buried in his hands, thinking, thinking, 
thinking! There was a new and sharp pain 
mingling with the rest, and it came at each 
thought of Mary—came with a quickening of 
bis pulses, a beating of his heart. Her mar. 
vellous eyes, with their volumes of sorrow 
written so clearly in their depths, never left 
him. He did not dare let bimeelf say, even in 
a whisper, that it waa he who had brought 
the deeper anguish there, and yet he had to 
cay it. He had to open Mary’s heart of 
hearte, and gaze a her secret treasure, that 
inestimable, priceless treasure that had come 
to him so strangely, and yet that could never 
be his. It was a dangerous thought to dwell 
in & man’s mind at such ® moment, 

Greville shivered as he realised vaguely, 
indefinitely, what it was that might have been 
his, to give him happiness unspeakable; and 
the ehiver came again and again, as he knew 
with absolute certainty that Mary had sacri- 
ficed herself, had given herself for a second 
time to one who must. have treated her worse 
than a brute to have provoked such passionate 
reproaches as had failen from Mary's gentle 
lips. 

She had done all this for one reason, and 
one alone—that he, Greville Earne, might be 
spared humiliation and suffering, that he 
might be permitted to live on happy as far aa 
he could be in his ignorance, without the dread 
of dishonour looming above him, She sacri- 
ficed herself for him. She sacrificed herself 
for love—she loved him! Greville stifled a 
groan on his lipa. 

His cup of mental enffering was indeed fall 
to the brim. Greville felt that he could bear 
but little more, His own pain alone could 
have been fought without a murmur, but it 
was the memory of Mary’s tear-laden eyes, 
her pure, sweet face eloquent with the misexies 
that must be her daily portion, that came to 
trouble him, to unnerve him, to make him 
wince and shrinok as he thought of the future 
that lay before them botb, 


CHAPTER XXXxXIf. 


Dick Fraser was away from England for 
s¢veral months, and Ohbristmas was cloze st 
hand when he found himeelf in the crowded, 
dirty London streets again. 

His long absence had donehimgood. Mary 
was not forgotten. What. man ever forgets 
his real first love? But he was cured of the 
wildness of his Gesire, the intensity of his 
longing. He bad taught himself the hard 
lesson of believing her when she told him, 
though they lived a hundred years, hope she 
could give him none. 

With most women Dick might have tried a 
second time to plead his cause; not so with 
Mary. He knew she would not have given 
him one moment's needless pain, or indulged, 
in even a pardonable touch of coquetry. No, 
Mary was not for him,.and allthat. remained 
was to atrive at.a fall comprehension of shat 
without any delay. 

_By dint of courage and.common sense Dick 
did so arrive, and now, once more back in. the 
old country, he felt equal to seeing this 
woman he had loved so deeply whenever for- 
tune should being them together. 








As he drove to his old chambers be passed 
the end of Green.street, and haif checked the 
cab and alighted at the door of the little house, 
but the thought was only momentarily, ana 
he drove on. 

He had returned to England a barbarian as 
far as news was concerned. He had been on: 
shooting in the western states, living for 
weeks at atime without a paper or a letter, 
and he had travelled home quickly, scarce 
giving himeelf time to open @ journal or look 
ata book. He had sent a cable to Greville to 
announce his return, and after dinner Dick 
sallied forth to find his cousin. 

He inquired at the big house, bat learnt that 
hig lordship was probably at the clab, ard 
that her ladyship was gone to the Riviera, and 
intended to be away all the winter. 

Dick look thoughtfulas he drove to Greville’s 
various clebs, and his brows suddenly con. 
tracted in a frown as he exme face to face 
with his cousin round a corner. 

Was this thin, grave-faced man, with the 
dark circles under his eyes, and the silver 
threads in the fair hair, bis handsome Cousin 
Greville! Greville who had been wont to 
say laughingly of himself that be would never 
grow ont of his boyhood! Greville, whose 
mother had worshipped and admired with a 
maternal pride that was indeed justifinble as 
far as her ‘bonny’ son was concerned! Dick 
felt miserable all at once. 

He grasped. his courin’s hand in silence. 

‘‘ It ia a sight for sore eyes to see you back 
again, Dick, old pe Greville suid. “ We 
have missed you awfally— more than words 
can tell. Had a good time, old boy ?”’ 

‘Yes, in a rough Enock.sbout sense,” Dick 
answered, epeaking mechanically, He had 
not recovered from the shook of seeing Greville 
so changed. It was like looking on the wraith 
of the man he had known 80 well and loved x0 
dearly. 

“ You didn’t knock ageinst Dan? He went 
out the tag end of November,” Greville suid 
hurriedly. He plunged into any sort of con- 
versation. He had caught Dick's eyes looking 
at him, and he dreaded the remark that was 
eaeen enough nowadays on hie altered 
ooks. 

Dick understood and hamoured him, and 
though they sat chatting for over an hour, he 
said nothing on thia.subject. He noticed that 
Greville. made no mension of his wife, thoagh 
his mother and Otho were constantly iatro- 
duced into the conversation ; indeed, they talued 
mostly of the child, who had been gradually 
fading and growing weaker during the last few 


By-and-by Greville rose. 

** I must show up at the Dachess's. She has 
a small gathering. Imagine at this time of the 
year ! Chiefly political, Ithink. Will you vome, 
old chap?” 

Dick assented, and they drove through the 
cold night discussing American sport with 
energy. 

Winter and Christmas as it very nearly was, 
there was quite a goodly crowd at the Dacbess 
of Perth's reception. 

Greville was battonholed by some excited 
member of Parliament, and Dick witha smile 
strolicd throngh the big rooms, being warmly 
greeted on ali hands, and coming to astancstill 
all at once before a girl who was leaning 
against a statue, gazing across at a woman 
seated in another corner. She never moved as 
Dick stopped ; but at the first sound of his 
voice her whole being started as by an electric 
shock, and # rush of colour flamed in her cheeks, 
making her quite pretty. 

‘Miss Gall baa wn tco grand to re- 
member old frieads |'' Diok saic lightly, and 
then he was surprised to feel a thrill of 
intense pleazure go through his heart at the 
sight o? that unfeigned delight. 

“Mr. Fraser!” Esther said, salmoat 
inaudibly. She shook hands with him, and he 
noticed that she was trembling in every iimb. 
He held her hand ia both his, and looked into 
her big, earnest, horeet-brown eyes, that had 








that dumb pleading look one sees in sume 
animals, The pleasure in his heart deepened 
& little. 

** Are you g’ad to sea me back?” he asked, 
involuntarily. 

He knew she was glad, but, man like, he 
wanted to hear her say so. 

“ Very!” Esther said, quietly, (There was 
no emphasis on the word, but it was fall of 
conviction.) Sne drew her hands away and 
regained ber composure, ‘ When did sou 
arrive?” 

* Come and sit here, and let me tell you all 
about it, and then I oan hear your news.” 

They went to the dormer he indicated. 

“J expect my companion will think ma an 
extraordinary individual. Hs went to feivh a 
political pamphiet for me to read, and wher 
he returns he will find me vanished,” Es: ber 
ssid, relapsing into her old mannen 

‘Tam mach betser than a politioal pamph 
let.’ Dick eaid, sud»ciously. 

Esther laughed, snd made some sharp ro 
mark; bot the colour was lingering in ber 
cheeks and the light in her eyes, It was eo 
good to see him again—so good | 

‘I expect you know all onr news,” she eaid, 
after awhile, 

“T require to be tanght everything, from 
the alphabet upwards,” Dick answered, ‘ Aud 
firet, Miss Gall, I am going to be impertinent 
and ask you what was troubling you when | 
broke your thoughts jast now, Will you for- 
give me for asking this?” 

“«T was thinking of Mary, and wishing——” 

“Wishing what?’ Dick asked, gently. 

‘“ That it was not a ein to long to kill thas 
man!” There was sincerity and passion iu 
Esther's voice. 

Dick looked at her in silence for 2 moment, 
then he said quietly,— 

‘*T have, indeed, much to learn. Teil mo, 
Miss Gall, is there fresh trouble in Mrs, Ar- 
buthnot s life?” 

Esther looked at him suddenly in curpriss 

You did not hear, then?” she said in a 
low voice. ‘' You do not know?” 

“I have heard nothing ; I know nothing,” 
Dick said again. 

Esther sighed quickly, and then, as briefly 
as possible, told him all that had occurred to 
her darling since he bad been away. 

With Dick she had no hesitation. She 
spoke freely and openly of Mary's story from 
the very beginning 

«And she went back to him of her own free 
will? ” Dick asked, in a subdued voice. 

He was startled beyond measure by thea 
news and by the confirmation of his Conbs 
aboat Angelotti. 

Eather shook her head. 

“Not no! She dreaded him, she loathed 
him ; she shrinks from him now when he 
comes near her. He forced her to do this hy 
some means, I can never discover what,’’ 

* And she ia uuhappy ?” 

“Look at her,” Esther said, broken!ly, 
“She seems to be fading before my very 
eyes! She fears and losthes him so! Hse 
has done ail he can to ineulj and hors her 
since she has been with him! On! T cannot 
teli you what he hag not done! She has 
made over all her money to him; sas bas 
given him control of everything—he is mak- 
ing hay of it all. Mary would be content to 
starve in a cottege, if only he would rid her 
of his presence. But that ia where his crneliy 
lies. He knows bis very tonch is contamina 
tion, and so he persists in muking her euffer- 
ings twofold more. I believe it wiil Kill 
her!” 

Dick muttered something between his /ips 
and clenched his hands. The sight of Mary's 
face, the thought of such mental misery as 
Esther drew, appalled him, and the pain in 
her voice went to his heart of hearts. 

“ He is here, to-night?” he asked, after a 

anse, 

Hie whole being revolied ageinst messing 
this man and leaving him unpunished, 

Esther dashed her handkerchief over hex 
eyes, 
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‘‘He is at Monte Carlo, losing her money 
io thousands! ”’ 

Monte Carlo! Why did Dick suddenly 
frowo, and a vague presentiment of evil 
come over him? He could not tell at that 
moment, 

“Why was I not here! 
upon her; it was desertion. 
have permitted it!" 

“If you had been at home everything 
would bave been well, of course," Esther said, 
quite unconsciously ; but Dick coloured with 
pleasure at the eincerity of her voice. 

‘*She must be helped now. It ia not too 
late, It wants a man to deal with a brate 
like this. Good Heavens!” Dick added, 
almost to himself, ‘ Whata clever scoundrel 
he has been! How he imposed on us all!” 

‘* T have begged Mary to leave him. I have 
tried by eyery means in my power to get her 
to do this, but she refases. I begin to think 
he must have threatened her, and yet,’’ Esther 
eaid, firmly, ‘‘ Mary is no coward. I do not 
think she fears death in any form or shape!” 

‘‘ Perhaps he has threatened to injure some- 
one else,” Dick said, involuntarily. 

Esther looked at him. 

‘'T never thought of that,” she said, slowly. 
All at once a light seemed to break in upon 
her, and things grew clearer; but she was 
silent. If this thought that had come sud- 
éenly were true it explained everything, but it 
wae Mary's seoret, and she must guard it 
while she had breath in her body. 

“Mary will be so glad to see you,” she said, 
when she spoke again. ‘ Will you come 
acrosa to her now, Mr. Frazer?” 

Dick rose, and they walked towards the 
corner where Mary sat. 

Bhe gave a little ory of pleasure as she saw 
him, and her appearance gave him the same 
shock as he had felt when he saw Greville. 
Bhe had grown so fragile, beautiful as an 
augel, but so white and wan. 

** It is good to see you,”’ she said, and there 
was @ little break in her voice. Yes, is was 
good to let her eyes rest on Dick. So tender, 
80 courteous, so manly, so true, and then he 
was near and dear to that other one on whom 
she dared not let her eyes look. 

Greville she had only spoken to twice since 
taat visit to Barrackbourne. She was grate- 
fal to him for avoiding her, even while a dull 
sort of ache went through her that he should 
dos0o. Bat Dick was another matter. Dick 
she might see as often as she liked. It was a 
gleam of comfort to her where all was dark. 
She had not forgotten their last parting; but 
it needed no words to tell her that this man 
conld meet her, could talk with her, and 
see her constantly without fear of mental 
euffering. The love he had offered to her had 
been set aside, henceforth she could put out 
her hands to Dick and let them rest in the 
strong, help-giving ones of her real and de- 
voted friend. 

He sat down beside her and began to talk to 
ber almost tenderly, while Esther stood be- 
side them, feeling as though thesun had burst 
through the dull grey mist that bad been clos- 
ing round them, bringing warmth and life in 
. g glory, and all this because Dick had come 

sck. 

It was difficult at first to realise, It had 
been so sudden, but the fulness of the pleasure 
woald come by degrees, and make the present 
aud the fature look brighter and even happier 
by reason of this unexpected comfort and 
pleasure. 

While they were talking quistly a man 
came hurrying uptothem. It wae Greville. 
His face was fall of emotion, and there were 
tears in his eyes. 

Dick rose involuntarily, and Mary's heart 
contracted with psin. 

‘What is it, old fellow?" Dick asked, 
quickly. 

‘‘ My mother has sent for me. Otho died 
this afternoon!” Greville answered, huskily. 

‘‘Otho dead! Poor little chap !’’ 

Mary’s head drooped on her fair white 
throat. A sudden rush of tears blinded her. 


He had no claim 
I would never 


Otho dead! Pretty, gentle, loving Otho! A life into his hope. His love now was grown 

little chord seemed snapped. She shivered with into the tender protecting care and affection 

saddea pain, Greville spoke a few hurried of a brother and a friend. 

words to his cousin, and Esther put her hand | He had everything to learn of what had 

on Mary’s shoulder. ; gone. He had received only the barest 
‘*I will come with you," Dick said, after a’ sketch of Mary's story, but his heart 

moment. {burned as he remembered her, and realised 





Greville paused, and then said slowly, and ; that she was in the hands of such a man ag 


with some difficalty.— 


have a favour to ask you. 


| 


‘*No, Dick, I do not need you there. [| 
Will you start at consent to all her husband demanded ; bat, 


Angelotti. 
He pondered long over the reason of Mary’s 


once for Monte Carlo, and escort my wife | being a man, he did not possess enough intai- 
home to Barrackbourne? I shall just catch ' tion to arrive at the truth, and if he had the 


the midnight train to Yorkshire.” 


| thought of her hopeless love would have only 


“T leave first thing in the morning,” Dick deepened his sorrow and sympathy for a 


replied, promptly. 


life that should have been so sweet, and was 


Greville thanked him by a word, and then go sad! 


he sat down beside Mary, while the other two 
moved a little apart. 

Geeville put out his hand and took her 
slender gloved one in his, holding it firmly 
for a moment. 

‘Don't grieve, Mary,” he said. He had 
never once addressed her by Angelotti's name. 
He spoke in a low voice that went to her very 
heart. ‘The child is at rest. He has 
suffered terribly lately. I¢ would be cruel to 
wish him back. Will you come to my mother 
if she asks for you?” 

Mary raised her pale face to his ard looked 
at him for one instant in silence. 

“You know I will!” her quivering lips 
answered, 

‘* Heaven bless you!" Greville said, 

Suddenly, passionately, he stooped his head, 
and pressed his lips to her hand, then rose 
quickly, and with a hand-clasp to Esther and 
a nod to Dick he was gone. 

Mary subdued her emotion as well as she 
could, and in a few moments she rose to go. 





(To be continued.) 





ETHEL’S FLIRTATION. 


—i0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


‘*I soutp have known what course to par- 
sue with a son, but a daughter puzzles me. 
Young girls’ love affairs are like two-edged 
swords—dangerous to meddle with,” said Mr. 
Whiteley, slowly, stopping abruptly inhis rapid 
pace up and down the luxuriant library of his 
villa—The Firs, the prettiest place in all 
Westmoreland—and turning a very perturbed 
face to his wife. 

‘TI have no donbt,” he went on, energetic- 
ally, “‘ but that your surmises are the merest 
nonsense, my dear. Girls of seventeen are 


‘You will come and see me the earliest osually romantic, yet I cannot agree with you 


opportunity?” she said to Dick, as they 
parted. ‘ Kind, good friend, I have need of 
your sympathy and comfort!" 

‘You shall have both, dear!" Dick 
answered, tenderly. ‘‘ Good-night.” 


He put her into the brougham and then, 


turned to Esther. 

** We must take care of her, youand I!” he 
said, as he held her hand in bosthhis. ‘ Look 
for me in a few days, Esther.” 

And then they were driven away ; and 
Dick rushed back to his chambers and told 
his man to call him very early the next 
morning, and to have a portmanteau packed 
in time to catch the first train to Dover, en 
route for the Riviera. 

Dick had an uneasy feeling that the task 
Greville had set him was no pleasant qne, but 
he would shirk nothing. Ione moet return 
to England, whatever her wishes might be; 
and Dick knew enough of her ladyship to feel 
quite sure that the departure from Monte 
Carlo, with all its gaiety and excitement, 
would be regarded with very little favour by 
Tone, more especially when she must perforce 
be very quiet for some months to come. 

Dick's heart was heavy enough as he 
started on his journey the next morning- 

Toe thonght of the little dead child, of his 
aunt’s grief, of Greville’s worn, changed face 
and troubled manner, were things that touched 
him very nearly, and the memory of Mary’s 
misery put the last straw to the whole. 

‘Thank Heaven, Esther is with her!’ he 
said to himself, heartily, as he sat back in the 
railway carriage and folded his rug about 
him. 

It was strange how Eather remained in his 
thoughts. 

She took form in all that was honest, reli- 
able, comforting, and Dick felt again and 
again the sincere pleasure that had come 
when he had stood before the girl, and 
watched the colour light up her face and 
shine in her eyes. 

Yes, it was a distinct pleasure to think of 
Esther in the midst of all that was unhappy 
and perplexing. 

His dream of the past year seemed to fade 
in the distance. His love for Mary was to 
longer the love of a man who casts his whole 





that there is any secret love affair between 
Ethel and Harry Venn. 

“The young fellow is handsome and gentle. 
manly—that I grant you—bnut he has to2 
much good sense to aspire so far, I fancy. 
Why, his meagre salary could not sapply her 
with bonbons! IfI thought either of them 
had the slightest idea of anything of that kind 
I would discharge him at once, though I do 
not know how I should get on without him in 
my contest for the county next session. He 
is invaluable to me,” he added, knitting his 
brows thoughtfally. 

‘*I repeat, you must be mistaken, my dear, 
in imagining there is anything more than 
common courtesy requires—because they are 
ae under the same roof—between him and 

el,” 

“I wish I felt equally sanguine about the 
matter,” responded Mrs. Whiteley, drawing 
aside the rich lace curtains from the window 
with her white, jewelled hand, and gazing 
thoughtfnlly out into the storm of whirling 
snowflakes, ‘‘Ethel is impetuous and wil- 
fal,’ she went on, “and if she should take it 
ioto her head that she was really very much 
in love with Mr. Venn, we should have no end 
of trouble with her. I hope I am mistaker 
in my suspicions, as you say; but, my dear 
Leonard, when a young girl’s face flashes 
scarlet whenever a young man’s name is men- 
tioned — when she starts confasedly if she 
hears his footstep, and is strangely silent in 
his pr depend upon it she is in love 
with him; and these are Ethel’s symptoms 
whenever your young secretary is near. 
I do not like it, You know, I used every 
argument last year when you signified your 
intention of bringing a young and handsome 
man into the house in that capacity. You 
— I said I hoped you would never 
rue it.” 

*‘ Nothing shall come of it!” declared Mr. 
Whiteley, bringing his clinched hand down 80 
fiercely on the marble mantel that all the 
bric-a-brac was in imminent danger of being 
demolished. ‘Ethel knows as well as you 
do that I have already selected the man whom 
I wish her to marry. Any young girl of com- 
mon sense would like the prospect of so good 
a husband as Francis Clare. He has wealth 
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good looks, position, inflaence—everything, in | miller’s niece, whom I sent fruit and flowers 


fact, to recommend him. When he asked me 


if he might have permission to speak to her , summer, and paid a doctor out of my own 


at the Christmas ball, I told him that if be 
could gain Ethe's consent to marry him ro 


one would be better pleased than myself. To | 


speak plainly, I consented to this ball pur. 


posely to bring this thing about. Clare will ' 


be down from London to-day, to remain until 
the week after the ball.” 


“IT have noticed for some time past that | 


Mr. Clare cared for Ethel, and it is equally as 
noticeable that she cares nothing for him. 
Indeed, I may almost add, I think she feels 
quite an aversion towards him,” eaid Mrs, 
Whiteley. 

The conversation was brought to an abrupt 
ending by the sound of clashing sleigh-bella 
and a peal of gay, girlish laughter without, 
and the next instant a sleigh drawn by a pair 
of prancing, mettlesome horses dashed up the 
drive to the porch. 

“It's Ethel!” exclaimed Mrs, Whiteley, 
surprisedly, as she saw a young girl spring 
from a nest of far rugs to the snow-covered 


ground without waiting for assistance, and happy evening in her sad young life. She 


ran lightly up the marble steps, ‘Now, who 


would have imagined that girl was ont in a | I knew it would be a glimpse of fairy land to 
storm like this? She is like a wild bird—the , her, and she may never have the opportunity 


more inclement the weather the better she 
likes it.” 

There was no answer, 
hastily and saw that her husband had quitted 
the room. 

A moment Jater the door of the library was 
flang open, and a young girl in a sealskin 
jacket and one flying jet-black curls, and 
cheeks like full-blown roses, sprung into the 
room like a veritable whirlwind, and before 


Mrs. Whiteley could nutter one word of re- | 


monstrance she was eubjected to a bear-like 
‘hug that almost took her breath away. 

‘Ethel!’ she exclaimed, severely, ‘‘ when 
will you ever learn that at seventeen you are 
ex! to have the refinement, and quiet, 
elegant Jeportment of a young lady of society? 
Your impulsive manner is quite shockivg! 
Where have you been ?"’ 

The girl laughed a ringing laugh that 
sounded like the gay ripple of a mountain 
rook, as she tossed off her cap and cloak. 


ms,” she said, with a saucy twinkle in her 
great dark, velvety eyes, that looked so 


and pouting the reddest and sweetest pair of 
rosebud lips that ever were seen, ‘‘I have a 
perfect horror of your society automaton. I 


and life, And as to where I’ve been, why, it 


would be ever so much easier to tell you where , 


I have not been. But the best part of the 
tleigh-ride was the race we had on the high 
road. Our neighbours at the farm had ont 
their sleigh, and we raced ’em. Gracious ! but 
wasn’t it exciting, though! The people on 
the road stood still, craning their necks and 
fairly holding their breatb. 

“T tell you it was loyely, for the horses 
were neck and neck from the very start. It 
was not snowing then, and the road was 
émooth as glass. 

‘I wouldn't have been beaten for the whole 
world. ‘Give ’em the reins, Bob!’ I yelled. 
They must have heard my voice, for they 
suddenly darted forward as though shot from 
®& bow—and we won the race ! 

‘Oh, my! you never saw such excitement, 
People shouted and waved hats and hand. 
kerchiefs as though they were going mad. 
But I see you are not very well pleased about 
it, mamma, so I won’t tell you the rest—and 
worst part of it.” 

“You may as well finish, seeing that you 
kave commenced,” replied her mother, her 
crriosity getting the better of her. 

“ Well, as we were skimming over the little 
bridge that crosses the mill stream we came 
within an ace of ranning overa young girl— 
Annie Wells, You remember her, don’t you, 


She turned round | good sense to remain away,” retorted Mrs. 


| 


| ‘I am much relieved that you have not 


| Ethel crested her dark curly head, her 


, flashed. 
| I don't care that what Mr. Clare thinks, 


; merits of Francis Clare with her daughter. 
| She well knew that Ethel would thrive her 


| 
“In answer to question number one, mam- | have been a useless attachment; it would take 


demurely out from the long, curling lashes, ' of Brighton fairly lionised him whea he was 


can be that when I’m too old to enjoy gaicty | than the fair Helen of Troy. You are quite 


to when she was so ill with the fever last 


money to attend. She was — in the 
road, and the snow was coming down s0 
swiftly by that time that Bob did not see 
her until we were fairly upon her. It was too 
' Iate to shout—too late to cry out. The pole 
, Struck her, and sent her headlong to one side 
into the snow-drift. Her wild shriek frightened 
the horses, and they swerved suddenly to the 
| right—that saved her life. Bob picked her up 
| badly frightened, but not a bit hurt. Wetook 
her home, and—and—mamma, to—to—make 
, amends for the fright we had given her, I— 
oould not—help inviting her to my Christmas 
ball. I—I hope you do not object?" 
‘Annie Wells! You invited her to your 
| ball!” Mrs. Whiteley fairly shrieked, in 
amazement. ‘Ethel, do I hear aright? You 
_ invited that girl? Are you taking sudden 
| leave of your senses,”’ 
|} “Not quite, mamma,” returned Ethel 
| Whiteley, composedly. ‘I could not help 
wanting to give that shy, sweet young girl one 


has never been to a ball or any gay gathering. 


to go to another.” 
**T can only hope that she will have the 


Whiteley, wrathfally, ‘‘ What would Mr. Clare 


or any of his set say to be brought face to face | h 


with a girl like that in our ball-room?"’ 


pretty red lips curled, and her grand dark eyes 


mamma,” she said, snapping her white 

fingers. ‘I fairly hatehim. The ball would 

- all all the pleasanter if you had not invited 
m ” 


Mrs. Whiteley was too diplomatic a woman 
to ruin her cause by attempting to argue the 


best under opposition, so she answered care- 
lessly enough,— 


taken a fancy to Mr, Clare, Ethel, for it would 


a girl of extraordinary beanty and fascination 
to awaken a thrillin hisheart. The beauties 


there last summer, but not one of them made 
the least impression onhim. To win him a 
girl would have to be more wondrously lovely 


right, child. Do not waste your thoughts 
upon him.” 

And with this parting shot Mrs, Whiteley 
tranquilly left the room, knowing fall well the 
girl would reflect upon what she had said. 
To warn her against Clare would be the 
surest way of attracting her towards him. 

She was quite right. Ethel crossed the room 
slowly, muttering to herself, ‘‘I do not believe 
he is so hard to win as mamma supposes. 
Why, if I ever read admiration in any man's 
eyes, I can read it in Frank Clare's when he 
looks at me. I——” 

‘‘Ethel!” The name was uttered in a low, 
deep voice close by her side. 

The girl sprang from her low velvet hassock 
on which she had flang herself, her face 
suffased with blushes. 

‘Is it you, Harry?” she said. 
frightened me !"’ 

“I am so sorry, darling!” he said, peni- 
tently. ‘I spoke to you twice, but you were 
thinking so deeply that you did not hear me. 
Isaw you smile, and I almost prayed you 
were thinking of me. Were you, Ethel?” 

She looked up into the ardent face of her 
lover, and felt almost guilty to think her 
thoughts had been so far away from him. 

Almost any young girl's heart would have 
gone out to him, as he was such a handsome, 
brave, bonny young fellow, tall and broad- 
shouldered, with the tenderest and brownest 


‘* How you 


did brow, and a brown moustache half reveal- 
ing, half concealing, a of firm, true lips. 
‘*T have been watching you for five minutes, 
Ethel,” he said. ‘‘A mad impulse seized me 
to kneel at your feet, kiss your white hands, 
and worship you; but I drew back with a 
sudden sense of fear. Darling, are you sure 
you love me—sure that your heart will never 
change? Oh, Ethel! I often wonder how I 
have dared to love you—I, who am only your 
father's secretary. Ab, how have I ever dared 
to love you who are his idolized heiress? 
What will be the end of this love-dream?” 


CHAPTER II. 


‘** How will this love-dream of ours end?” 
repeated Harry Venn, huskily, his fair, hand- 
some face paling a little as he caught the girl's 
white hands, and looked eagerly, searchingly 
down into her beautiful face. ‘‘ Have you ever 
thought what the end must be?” 

‘* No,” she said, hurriedly, ‘‘the present is 
80 happy I do not like to think of the future.” 

* Bat I think of it, Ethel," he said, ‘‘and 
the one thought for ever uppermost in my 
mind is, if your parents find out we love each 
other they will try to separate us, and if they 
should by any chance succeed it would kill the 
best part of me.” 

‘* How well you must love me, Harry!" she 
said, nestling both little hands confidingly in 
is 


“I wish I could tell you how much, dear,” 
be whispered, with a little catch in his breath. 
‘I wish I could do some valiant deed that 
would jeopardise my very life for your dear 
sake; you would see how gladly I would doit. 
Bat tell me, Ethel, what did your mother say 
to you about coming into the library last even- 
ing and seeing me holding your hand? Do not 
hesitate to tell me, dear.” 

‘‘I am sure she did not see it, Harry, for I 
snatched my hand so quickly away from you 
when I heard the door open. If she had seen 
she would surely have mentioned it.” 

He looked greatly relieved. 

“I try to be very carefal for your sake, 
dear,” he said, gently; ‘‘but it seems to me 
the whole world must see in my face, when- 
ever I am near you, how much I love you— 
ay, worship you, my Ethel! Oh, if I were 
only rich, that I might go boldly to your 
father and mother and ask them for you; but 
to breathe one word of it now would mean 
separation for us. Bat we must manage to 
meet oftener, Ethel. When a whole day 


passes and I do not see youl am wretched. I 


sometimes wish you had a confidential com- 


panion by whom I could send notes to you at 


times. Do you know, dear, I have the uneasy 


fancy that Powers, your maid, is spying upon 
us? It is so hard to be obliged to meet 


secretly.” : 
‘‘ Yes, it is too bad!’' returned Ethel, with 


@ sigh; ‘but we have no other alternative, 
you see, We must meet seoretly, or not at all. 
Bat I must leave you now, Harry. There is 
the luncheon. bell, 
go my hands !”’ 


Don’t you hearit? Let 


“On one condition. Remember we are 


engaged lovers, Ethel!” he said, bending his 
fair, handsome head nearer her. 
not guess the condition?” 


‘Can you 


“Tt I guess it will you free my hands?"’ she 


cried, archly. 


‘* Yes,” he agreed, eagerly. 
“Well, it is that—that some one—must— 


kiss—you.” 


“Exactly!” he cried, gaily, freeing her 


hands instanter, and holding out his arma. 


But with the quickness of a bird she flew 


past him, eluding his outstretched arms, with 
the blithest, 
musical laugh that ever set a poor fellow's 
heart distracted. 


merriest, most mischievous 


‘© Oh, you cruel Ethel!” he cried. But with 


the sound of that rippling laughter she was 
gone, and he was standing alone in the fitful 
glow of the firelight. 


“ My bright, beautifal darling!” he mused. 








mamma?" continued Ethel. ‘She is theold 


of eyes—brown hair waving back from asplen- 
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‘‘ Ab, Heaven! how I love her! How I shall 
etrive for wealth for herdear sake! ay, as man 
has mever striven before! What a cruel 
ordering of fate it is that some men have 89 
mach gold they hardly know what to do with 
it, while others toil like galley-slaves the beat 
part of their lives, and get. barely enough oi it 
to keep body aad soul together |” 

The young secretary went slowly back to 
the stady, and applied himeelf very assida- 
custy to the groat pileof papers lying before 
bim on the desk, & it was no easy matter 
with a pair of dark, laughing eyes, and a 
lovely, dimpled, rosebud face, that set his 
heart and brain in « whirl, floating between 
bim and the pages. 

‘It is quite weciéss 1” Be oried at length in 
despair, flinging down his pen and catching 
up bia hat. ‘I will take a little turn outside, 
end emoke a cigar.” 

Saiting the action to the word, Harry Venn 
was coon walking briskly down the avenue to 
the park gate. 

As he turned the first corner a sleigh with 
merry lashing bells dashed past him. He 
knew H was the Whiteley turnout, éven before 
he glanced up; but with that swift glance bis 
face flashed and his eyes kindled, 

Ethel was in the back seat; beside her sat 
a fair, young girl, whose plain hat and jacket 
formed ® strange contrast to those of the 
millionaire’s petted daughter. 

Venn rai his bat with a low bow as the 
sleigh with ita occupants dashed past. 

He was not eurprieed to see Ethel ont zo 
soon again. Soe wae like a swallow—here, 
there, everywhere in the shortest space of time ; 
bat he-cid wonder, as he walked briekly along, 


who-the sweet-faced, blue-eyed girl was who | 


waa with her, 

When Ethel had left him she could not help 
but think during the luncheon of the words he 
had said,— 

“I wish you had a companion whom we 
could beth trast, 1 cannot help thinking 
Powers, your maid, is spying on us,” and at 
this critical time Powers had sent down word 
io Mrs. Whiteley and her daughter that her 
relatives had written for her to come home, 
and if Miss Ethel could spare her just now she 
would dearly like to go. 

Mrs. Whiteley's brows met in a deep frown 


ag the’butler delivered Powers’ messaye, which | 


she wae too timid to deliver herself, and face 
Mrs. Whiteley's anger, 

‘* Servants are always wanting to leave jast 
when you have the most use for them,” she 
declared, sharply. ‘ You will need Powers 
antil after the ball, Ethel. Why cannot she 
stay until-then?”’ 

Bat, ae Ethel listened, a happy thought 
came to her all in an instant. 

“ Let Powers go by all means, mamma,’ 
she said, esgerly. “ I shall get along very well 
without her, I am sure. I could get the 
miller's niece, Annie Wella, to come to me a3 
companion for the two weeks Powers will be 
absent.”’ 

‘Well, soit yourssif about it, my dear,” 
retirned Mrs. Whiteley. 

Bo they settled it that if Ethel could get 
Annie to come to her Powers might get off by 
the afternoon train. 

Avnie Wells was amazed when she saw the 
grand Whiteley cartiage, with its prancing 
horses, stop at their humble door, and more 
than amezed when she learned Miss Ethel’s 
errand. 

‘I will be glad to go with you if aunt is 
willing,” she said, raising her sweet, shy biue 
eyes to Bthei’s face, adding earnestly, ‘I 
would do anythirg in this world for you to try 
to repsy you for your kindness to me last 
sumuer.’’ 

*‘Would you?” said Ethel, in a very low 
whigper. 

‘' Yes,’’ replied Annie, earnestly, 

And ehe wondered greatly what Miss Ethel 
meant by the words. “I will put you to the 
test very soon,”’ 

Annie's aunt raised no objection to the plan, 
and thus it wae the girl soon found herself 


seated beside Ethel in the grand carriage, roll. 


stay at The Firs as Ethel’s companion. 

“We oan talk very confidentially to each 
other on our way bome,”’ said Ebbel. 
jingling of tae horses’ belle will drowa our 
voices.”’ 

‘* Yas,” aaeented Annie; but she wondered 
vaguely what Ethel Whiteley, the beautiful, 
proud young heitess oduld have to say con. 
‘fidentiaily te-her. . 

“I—I may as well come to the point at 
onos, Annie,’ shid Ethel. ‘I want you to 
help me ia a—love affair. Taere noi, the 
worst is oat!" 

“I help you in a love affair!’ echoed 
Annie, “ Oh! bow could 1 ever doit?’ 

‘*: To explain how youcan aid me, it igneces- 
sary that you should understand all about 
the matter. Itistoidin a few words: E~-I 
have a lover, Annis, and we love each other to 
distraction, but as he is poor he wonid not dare 
ask papa for me. He is papa’s secretary. If 
either of my parents knew of our love he 
would be dismissed on the instant it was diz- 
covered, aad then we would both surely die, 
beoanse we would be separated. So you-see 
how very catefual we have to de in our conduct 
to each other before people.” 

‘* Yes,” assented Annie, her girlish sym. 
pathies fally enlisted, 

** Harry is the grandest fellow in the world, 
if he is poor,” Ethel went on, rapidly, ‘and 
the handsomest. When you seemy mamma 
you will understand how useless it would be 
to ask her to sanction our love, I have heard 
her say time and again that she would rather 
' gee me laid in my grave than married téa 
man who was penniless. Paps is even worse 
than she is on this cubject, though heis 80 
rich, Harry, as I have said before, las 
nothing. A miserly old uncle of his might 
take it into his head, when he ia dying, to 
make him his heir; but ten chances to ont he 
won't, for he does not like Harry at all, owing 
to a quarrel they once had. Yon can imagine 
how hard it is for us to get a chatice to ste 
each other. We used to teke long rambles 
through the-grounde in summer, but we-can. 
not do that now. We were watking down the 
road on two occasions latély when we came 
face to face with mamma—and, oh! Annie, I 
am 80 terrified lest she suspects something. [ 
love mamma dearly; but, oh! it would break 
my heart to give up my lover. 

‘‘And now I have come to the point where 
I can explain to you how you can help me. I 
will introduce you to Harry, and he must pay 
great attention to you and take you abont. 
That would, to usea common phrase, throw 
mamma completely off the track; and then, 
Annie, you might lend me your cloak, cap, 
and veil sometimes, and—and—if mamma 
came cvpon Harry and me walking through 
the grounds che would think it was you. 
Don't you see? Oh, it would be so romantic, 
Annie! You must consent;” and, almost 
against her will and better jadgment, the girl 
allowed the thoughtless, wilfa!l heiress to per- 
suade her to a step that ehe was to rue during 
the rest of her life. 

“ Are you with me or azeinst me, Annie?” 
she ~, wistfally, but with an irresietible 
emile. 

No one could look into Ethel Whiteley's 
dark eyes and refase her anything she asked. 

‘‘T willdo whatever you wish me,” Annie 
answered, faintly—adding, silently, to her- 
self, ‘Surely no harm can come through it.” 

Ah! had Annie Wells but known. 











' arm a equeezs, ‘There ia Harry Venn! 
' Look, Ethel, isn's he splendid? Could any 
girl help loving him, even though he ie poor?” 
Annie raised her eyes and beheld the hand- 
— young man she had ever beheld in her 
life. 
‘*What do you think of him?” asked the 
| heiress, eagerly. 
| do not see how you could well help loving 
' guch a noble young man!” replied Annie, in a 
low voice. 


“ThetE 


** Look!" oried Ethel, suddenly giving her- 








“ Were you ever in love?” asked Ethel}, 


ing swiftly over the ground for a fortnight’s | curiousl 


y. 
“No,” replied Annie, with a blash, 
oa. must be quite a9 old as I am,” mused 


“T am eighteen” 

© Ab, well, you have plenty of time to meet. 
your hero yet. A young girl never knows 
= hour or what day she will meet ber 
‘ate,”’ 

By this time they had reached Tae Firs, 
and hand in band they entered the houre 
together ; and that was the first step in the 
eruellest tragedy that pen ever portrayed | 


CHAPTER III. 
Harnay Vern demurred greatly when Ethel 


-anfolded her plans to him late that afternocn. 


'* My darling, you are unkind !”' hedeciared, 
reproachfally. ‘You ought to know that it 
would be the hardest task I contd undertsike 
to pay attention to any other girl, and you 
about! No, no, Ethel, I cannot! I shonld 
forget to reply to her halt of the time, I wold 
be 80 intent on watching you. IfI cannot be 
at your side talking to you I would far rather 
be slone, where I could at least be happy 
in giving my every thought to you! ”’ 

* Foolish Harry, to loye me so wellas that!” 
cried Ethel, delightedly. It was nice to have 
s0-ardent, so earnest, and devoted a lover | 

Bat at length she wrang from him the pro- 
mise that he would be attentive to Aunie for 
that length of time, providing she kept faith- 
fally to her compact to come to him every 
morning—if bat for a moment—in Annie’s 
cloak, cap, and veil, down by the big sycamore 
tree.in the grounds. 

He did not meet Annie until evening. 

While busy in his study, one of the servants 
brought him a note from Ethel, Taere were 
but a few lines; they ran ag follows,— 

“ Harry, come to the library and talk 
Annie. A number of friends of mine sro 
here, and I fear she feela embsarrassed.and t 
of place among them.—E7ugu.” 

He went at once. He had expected to fiad 
in the miller’s niece an awkward, uncouth 
person. Hse was greatly surprised at the 
sweet, modest grace of the girl when Lihel 
introduced them, and he bowed very low over 
the slim, flattering white hand that rested for 
an instant in his, 

Ethel was obliged to leave them alone to- 
gether and turn her attention to ber ober 
guests, and, true to his promise to her, he cid 
his best to make the time pass pleazant!y for 
the stranger. 

As for Annie, she never knéw how it 
happened, but as she sat there in the meliow 
glow of the chandeliers, listening to the grand 
music that floated out to them from ihe 
adjoining room, with one question leading to 
another, she hail told the handsome stranger 
by hér side allot her simple history—a history 
so dark and‘so unutterably dreary for sndh a 
fair young girl that Harry Venn listendd in 
wonder. 

Her parents had died in her early infancy, 
leaving her alone in the world but for a grim 
old aunt, who received her with the greatest 
reluctance, and she had had a pitiful enough 
life of it ever since. 

Harry Venn looked thoughtfally @own into 
the beautifal girlish face, 20 sweet, yet eo un- 
utterably sad, and told hitnself that he and 
Ethel would do their beet to make Annis 
Wells’ two weeks’ stay at The Firs a pleasant 
and themorable one to her. 

He found the self impoged task much easier 
than he anticipated, and he foHowed the rules 
laid down, taking Annie out, but experiensing 
none of the irksome feelings that he haa 
anticipated. Indeed, it pleaced him vastly to 
see how thoroughly he was making the girl 
enjoy her stay. 

iveare great relief to him, too, to ‘have 
some one to talk to about Ethel—some one 





whom be felt sare sympathieed with their for- 
lorn love affair. 
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lt waea week that wae never to be forgotten 
by Annie Wells. At theend of it, when Ethel 
asked her how she wes enjoying herself, she 
raised her shy, aweet face, and declared, 
blushing vividly, that itbad been the happicst 
of her whole life. 

Ethel’s ruse completely misled her father, 
at least. Often during that week he wonid 
say to his wife,— 

* You see you were decidedly mistaken, my 
dear, about the chila’s caring for my secretary. 
Why, the young fellow is deeply in love with 
Anvie Wells. Francia Clare is of the same 
opinion ; and, by the way, the poor fellow is 
muking very little headway in his suit for 
Ethel's favour; bat I teli him not to ba too 
precipitate in the matter—there’s plenty of 
time.” 

“Tam not so sure about Mr. Venn's nod 
caring for Ethel,’’ returned Mrs. Whiteley, 


slowly. ‘I wili wait and watch further be- 
fore I shall change a_ carefally.formed 
opision.” 


‘* Women never will give up, even when they 
see they are fairly beaten,” laughed her hus- 
band, as he turned away. 

At length the night of the grand ball roiled 
round, A few minutes before the gusstg 
arrived Ethel sent for Harry Vennagsin. Hae 
responded with alacrity. When he cpsned 
the door of the drawing-room he was covecious 
that there were two figures standing in the 
fftfal glow of the firelight at the farther end; 





bat he saw only one—the slim, gracefal figure | 


and tropical face of Ethel, towards whom he 
advanced with a flashed face and trembling, 
outstretched hands, 

‘Remember, Harry,” said Ethel, drawing 
Annie out-of the shadows, ‘‘you are to be 


: cruel, he told himself, to be so near and yet 


| times most heartily thatthe tiresome ball was 


Annie's partner, or sacure partners for her | 


for every dance. 
time to-night.’’ 


T have promised her a royal was Ethel, as she sat in her boudoir with 


He managed to geta word or two alone with . 


Ethel, just as she was quitting the room. 
« Promise me I shall have atleast one waltz 
with you, Ethel, darling,” he urged ; ‘‘and 


' asked ; and she looked at the girl ia wonder as 


promise me, too, that you will not give one | 


dance to that insolent Clare, who is for ever 
hanging about you. I have only one fault, 
Ethel, dear, and that is jealousy, deep and hor- 
rible. If I should see you waltzing with Clare 
I should feel like killing him; I could not 
endure it!” 

“T cannot beso rude as.to refuse Mr. Clare 
if he asks forthree or four waltzes,” declared 
Ethel; adding, ‘‘and I may as well teli you 
the trath, I have already arranged to open 
the ball with him as. my partner.’ 

Harry Venn turned away with @ very pale 
face, saying ne mor 


e. 
When Annie Wells entered the grand bail. © 


reom, leaning on his arm, she caught her 
breath with a ory of delight. 

“Oh, Mr. Venn!" she gasped, ‘ it seems 
liks fairy-land or a—a glimpse of Heaven! ” 

He smiled at her ardent delight. To him 
there was nothing out of the. common in the 
banks of roses, the palmsand waving ferns, 
the dazzling chandeliers and the brilliant 
costumes of the throng of bewitchingly pretty 
young girls, 


“A young girl’s first ball muet seem a - 


glimpse of fairy-life,” he anewered, with a 
grave smile. ‘Those that follow never seem 
quite 20 nice.” 

“I shall always remember you, Mr. Venn, 
when I think of my first ball,” sbe said, impul- 
sively, reusing @ pair of great, blue, serious 
eyes to his, and olasping her little hands 
together as she went on slowly—‘I am quite 
sure this will be my last and only one—no 
one will ever take me to a ball again.” 

The hours that followed seemed like a 
bewildering dresm to poor, pretty Annie 
Ww Over and over again she thought how 
greatly she was enjoying herself, and how she 
wiehed that she could dance on and on with 
Mr. Venn for ever and ever. 

“I fear youare growing tired of me, Annie,” 
said Harry, at length. “T nmet find you a 
better partner. You will like that,” 


She estopped qnise still and looked at him 
with shining eyes. 

“No, vo; let me dance with you to the 
very last, Mr. Venn,” she muarmnres, bravely 
keeping back a sob trom her voice. ‘Do not 
spoil my happiness,” 

He smiled, thinking her too shy to care to 
dance with & stranger. Bat with Annie it 
was different, The bare peasibilizy of losing 
him for the reat of the evening hed brought to 
the girl a erdden owakening to a startling 
scares, 

During the week in which she had been 
thrown #0 ococustanily into the secretary’s 
company dhe had learned, all unconcciously, 
*o love him—a woman's heritage of love bad 
come to her. She had seen no one in her 
young life like him. 

Yes, Annie Weils had learned to love 
him with all the deep, romantic passion of 
her girlich heart. 

With youth love is not a plent of slow 
rowtb; the glance of an eye, the touch of a 
and, A smile, a tender word, often lights the 

flame of a deathlezs love. 

Tu striving to be kind +0 Annie for Ethel’s 
sake, and to make herstay as Tne Firs happy, 
Harry Venn had, all unwittingly, gained the 
girl's love. 

Alaz! for poor Annie. She was deeply in 
love with him, Life would never be the came 
to her again. 

Ae for Harry Venn, he had never passed a 
more desolate evening. Wherever Echel was 
his wiatfal eyes wera following ber. Is was 
so far from her, and he wished # score of 


over. He was getting desperately jealous, too, 
of the attention Clare was paying Ethel. 
It was over at lasi, and a very tired girl 


Annie, half.an-hour later. 
“ How did you like the ball, Annie?” she 


she saw her bursi into tears, 

“Oh, so much!” she sobbed, ‘“‘and ever 
since we came up to your room I have been 
trying to tell you something, Miss Ethel. 
Please don’t be angry with me, bat I—I 
cannot stay the two weeks oat. [—I—mnet 
go back to my humble home and—and my 
old life to-morrow.” 

*Nonsense!*’ returned Ethel, yawning 
sleepily, as she Jaid her dark carly head back 
against the crimson, velves cushions; “ you 
must stay until Powers returns, at least. 
Yon know how useful you are in lending me 
your cloak and veil to meets Harry in the 
grounds—we cannot spare you Annie.” 

Long after sleep cloaed Ethel’s eyelids 
Annie Wells atood motionless 4% the window, 
gazing out with great dry, borning eyes at 
the bright golden stars that gemmed the 
skies overhead. 

‘*Ob, Heaven !" she sobbed ont at length, 
holding out her arma to the glimmering stara 
with a great stifled ory, "is is jast—is it fair, 
that she should have everything and I 
nothing? She has. wealth, beauty, and the 
heart of the only man whoin I coald ever love, 
and I have nothing but poverty and a bresking 
heart. I cry cut again to Heaven—is it 
fair ?” 

Bat no voice from the night s*iea anawered 
her. I¢ was hours before sleep came to. the 
blae eyes drowned in such hopeteas tears, and 
then she lived over sgain in her dreams the 
happy hours she had spent at tho ball with 
handsome, courteous Harry Venn. 

Nothing could shake Annie's determination 
to leave The Firs tke next morning and dea. 
pite Ethel’s entreaties and anger she was 
obliged to see her depart for home. 

A wesk dragged its slow length by tediously 
enongh. The olf life was dreary enough 
before, bat it was a thousand times more 
dreary now to the girl. There is nothing 


more pitifol than the knowlecge to a young 
girl that she has given the great priceless 
treasure of her heart unasked—apd to a man 


will be nothing—ah, Heaven! nothing, while 
they both live. No wonder the angels in 
Heaven are said to weep over the hopclest 
love of women ! 

Long hours after Annie tock her bit of 
candle and walked slowly up to her afsico rcom 
to bed she would stand for hours logkiag 
drearily out over the white siretch of road— 
always thinking of him who would crose her 
lonely path never again—never sgein, ske 
thought, But faith works vonders. 

As she gazed wearily from the wiudow latc 
one night she saw @ solitary horseman dask 
swiftly up the rosd, and when directly 
opposite the cottage draw rein as he canght 
sight of her standing there ia the clear brighs 
moonlight, and motion to ber to open the 
window, 

Aunie silently and wonderingly obeyed, 
asking herself who the man could possibly be, 
and what he could want at that late hour of 
the night, 

‘ Annie!” called an eager voice, wich sent 
the blood coursing madly through her veins, 
and whieh she would have recognised even if 
it bed called from the other end of te world. 

“Is thet you, Mr, Venn?” she called, 
wonderingly. 

“'Sh! Not so lond, Annie. Yes it is 1. 
Can you come down where I am for one little 
moment? I cast my all upon the hops of 
seeing you. Heaven hae surely answered my 
prayer!” 

All unminéfal of the bitter coneequences 
which were to acerue from it, Annie took 
down a heavy shawl from a peg elose by, and, 
wrapping it about her, stole quietiy through 
the cottage and out of the house, littie drean:- 
ing that it would be long years ere she crossed 
that threshold again: 

“ Annie,” said Venn. as he leaped quickly 
from the saddle, and, throwing the reins over 
the pa.t6-post, turned te greet her. 

But she drew back, her hands trembling tot 
violently to dare risk them in his clasp, as he 
might discover her agitation, 

‘* Annie,” he said, sadly, “1 thought you 
were wy true friend. Have you forgotten our 
compact of friendship s0 soon?” 

“No,” she said, with something very like 4 
s0b in her voice, ‘‘I bave nos forgotten, Mr. 
Venn. You—you must always think of me 
as the—as—as one of the—truest friends you 
have in the whole wide world.” 

‘Tam going to pot your friendship to a 
great test,’ he said, huskily, reaching forth 
and grasping her band eagerly as he spoke. 
** Will it stand @ preat.teas?"' 

“Yes,” she answered, prompily, in a lew 
voice, 

For a moment there was a moxt profound 
silence between them, 

Ab! how handsome he looked as he stood 
there in the clear bright moonlight ! 

‘But I must not think of Lim,” Annie 
whispered to herself. ‘He is Ethel’s lover— 
bis love is not for me.” 

‘You must take a solemn vow first, Annie, 
never to reveal what I have fo tetl you, and 
never to mention that you saw me here to- 
night, You mast speak quickly, At, Heaven! 
every moment is precious—more precious 
than drops of my heart's blood |!” 

He buried his face in his hands with a deep 
groan, and she saw his strong frame tremble 
like a leat in the wind. 

There was the sonnd of the swift clashing 
of horses’ hoofs in the distance, He heard it, 
and his face grew as ghastly as death as he 
raised it from his hands with a low ory of 
horror. 

“Is it yes or no, Annie?” he cried out, 
sharply, in an awful whisper. ‘ Will you 
take sn Oath never to betray me?” 

Nearer and nearer came the sound of ths 
galloping hoofs. , 

“T will take the oath,” she whispered, with 
chattering teeth. ‘In life or in death I will 
never betray you.” 








who does not care for it—and to whom she 


And those words decided her sad fate. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


For one brief moment after Harry Venn 
ceased speaking, he and Annie stood looking 
into each other's pale face in utter silence. 

No sound broke the terrible stillnesa save 
the rustling of the dead leaves as the wind 
swept them round and round the snow- 
covered ground, and the violent beating of the 
girl's heart as she listened to those rapidly 
advancing horses’ hoofs sounding each moment 
nearer and nearer in the distance. 

“ Annie,” said he, huskily, impulsively 
seizing both of the girl’s little cold hands in 
his, “ you have bound yourself by as solemn 
& VOW a8 woman’s lips have ever uttered, 
never to betray my presence here to-night, or 
that you have seen me, or one word of what I 
have to say to you.” 

She nodded dumbly. 

‘What I have to tell you must be told 
quickly,'’ he went on, hoarsely, ‘‘and, Annie, 
i have staked my all upon the belief that you 
would stand my true friend and aid mein this 
affair,’’ 

She raised her fair, sweet, colourless face 
and looked at him. 

“I would do anything in this world to help 
you,” she said, in a low, unsteady voice. 

If she had uttered the words that her heart 
prompted she would have added,— 

“I would give my life if it could help you!” 

He must have been blind not to have read 
the girl's secret in her drooping face. His 
heart was too fall of love for Ethel to give 
another even a passing thought. 

By this time a handsome trap drawn by a 
pair of spirited horses was abreast of them, 
and to Annie's great astonishment the driver 
drew rein at a signal from Harry Venn. 

“Have no fear, Annie,” he said, smiling, as 
he noted her consternation. “The man has 
met me here by appointment. I have a long 
ride before me to-night, and for reasons which 
I will explain to you later. I concluded that 
it would be best for the man to take the trap 
down the road a little instead of bringing it to 
The Firs.” 

By this time the man had turned the equip- 
age over to Venn, and, taking charge of the 
horse he had ridden, vaulted info the saddle, 
and was soon speeding back toward the village 
again, 

‘“* Annie,” said her companion, quickly, not- 
ing at last how she was shivering, “ will you 
get into the carriage? It will be more agree- 
able than standing here in the cold. I will 
walk the horses up and down while we talk." 

She hesitated and drew back. and he saw a 
great wave of crimson pass over her startled 


face. 


“ Annie,” he added, hastily, ‘* if you object 
to that arrangement, please allow me to at 
least place the rug down kere for you to stand 
on, to make you more comfortable while we 
converse.” 

“I suppose it would be better to get in 
and drive up and down ont of the range of 
my aunt’s window. If she were to see me 
talking to you here she would be very angry,” 
she replied. 

He helped here into the vehicle without 
another word, but it was some moments, as 
they drove along, ere he opened the subject 
which was pre} iag upon bis mind. 

“TI might as well make @ clean breast of the 
whole affair to you ag you, are the mutual 
friend of Ethel and myeelf,” he said, despe- 
rately, at length. ‘‘ The fact is, I have had 
a bitter quarrel with Clare—you remember 
him? The fellow who hangs about The Firs, 
and who is so madly in love with my Ethel.” 

‘* I remember him,” she said. 

‘*T was at the clab at Kendal to-night when 
he came in, “continued Harry, ‘‘and at the 
first glance I saw that he had been taking too 
much wine. I would have passed him by 
without recognition, but, noting my intention, 
he sprang insolently forward and barred my 
passage, 

“*Ah! what airs we do put on for a 
humble secretary,’ he cried, tauntingly. ‘No 





! 
| 


doubt you have used them skilfally as a pass- 
port to pretty Eshel’s favour,’ he added, with 
& sneering laugh. 

“In an instant every drop of blood in my 
body seemed turned to fire. I felt like chastis- 
ing him on the spot. 

‘** Do not mention her name here,’ I said, 
sternly. ‘I will not permit it,’ 

‘* You !’ he retorted, with an uproarious 
laugh. ‘ What have you got to say about it, 
pray? I shall talk of the lovely Ethel as 
much asI please and where I please. Here!’ 
he cried to a passing waiter, ‘bring on cham- 
pagne—plenty of it—and we will drink to the 
beauty of the Lakes—the lovely Ethel White- 
ley—to her bright eyes and her rosy lips, and 












































said, faintly. ‘I will help you to happinese— 
if it is in my power.” 

“You are an angel!” he cried, gratefally 
his handsome brown eyes glowing. 

It was twenty minutes’ drive from the 
miller’s cottage to the Whiteley mansion, and 
Harry Venn turned his horses’ heads in that 
direction at once when he had gained Annie's 
consent, 

‘I will wait for you here,” he sai¢, as he 
handed her out of the sleigh, which he had 
driven close to the rear entrance to the 
grounds. 

“I will return as soon as p2ssible,'’ she 
answered. 

As she hurried up the broad-paved walk the 
clock in an adjacent to ver struck ten in loud, 
measured strokes. 

She shivered and passed on to the rear 
entrance. It would never do to go up those 
grand marble steps and ring the bell at that 
hour. 

In answer to her timid knock, Mrs. Black, 
the housekeeper, responded. 

‘ Ob! is it you, Annie Wells?” she said, 
surprisedly. ‘‘ Why, we were jast about to 
send for you. Miss Ethel was ill with a head 
ache all the a and wanted you. Bait 
how did you know of it?" 

“ Perhaps somebody came for me,” returned 
Annie, hurrying past her and on into the 
lower corridor. 

She encountered no one on her way to 
Ethel’s room, and for this she was very 
thankful. She knocked timidly, and a very 
stifled ‘‘ come in,” in Ethel's voice, responded. 
As the door was sjar Annie pushed it open 
and entered. 

The sight that mot her view quite alarmed 
her. Ona sofain an alcove, with her curly 
head buried in the cushions, lay Ethel, the 
petted heiress, sobbing as though her heart 
would break. 

“Oh! is it you, Annie?’ she sobbed. 
“T was just thinking about you—jast wishing 
for you. No girl in the world was ever in 
such trouble asIam. Comeand sit down by 
me; I must make a confidant of somebody or 
I shall die! It’s all about that Frank Clare,”’ 
continued Ethel, between her sobs. ‘‘ He asked 
papa if he might marry me—mind you, he 
did not think it worth his while to consalt me 
about it. After he went papa came up here 
to talk with me aboutit. I told him that I 
wouldn’t marry Clare to save his life. 

«There must be another lover in the 
way!’ he said, foriously ; ‘if so I shall take 
good care to nip anything of that kind in the 
bud. I have received a cablegram that takes 
me over to New York at once—I start Thars- 
day next. This is Taesday. I will give you that 
length of time to consider Clare's suit. If 
you still persist in refusing I shall take you 
along with me and put you in charge of your 
Aunt Jadith; she will take all the romantic 
nonsense out of you in six months’ time,’ he 
added, grimly. 

‘From my earliest infancy I have always 
had a horror of my father’s sister, Jadith 
Emery. She is principal of a young ladies’ 
seminary in the suburbs of New York. I 
would just as soon be sent to prison as to that 

lace. Oh! what shall Harry and I do? 

jan’t you suggest something, Aunie? I have 
tried to see Harry to tell him, but he is not 
to be found.” F 

“‘T have jast come from him," said Annie, 
drawing the letter from her pooket, adding in 
a low, choking voice, ‘‘ You are to read it at 
once, Ethel, and Iam to carry your answer 


back to him.” 
(To be continued.) 


“Oat flew my right, arm andI felled him 
him to the floor. I almost wish I had killed 
him. By a terrible effort I controlled my 
wrath sufficiently to turn on my heel and 
walk hurriedly from the place. 

‘* Bat, mad with rage, Ciare had sprung to 
his feet, and yelled these words as a parting 
shot after me : 

‘“To-night’s work will cost you dear, my 
fine secretary! You shall be discharged from 
Whiteley’s employ to-morrow. I have infla- 
ence enough with him for that—and further- 
more, I swear that within a fortnight I shall 
be Miss Whiteley’s betrothed lover! ’ 

“T could not trast myself to turn back, I 
would hardly have been responsible for what 
I should have done to him, my rage was so 
great. That he will succeed in getting me 
discharged from Mr. Whiteley’s employ I have 
not the least doubt, and that means to be 
separated from Ethel, and this I cannot en- 
dure. I want you to go her, Annie ; tell her 
all that has happened, and say to her for me 
there is bat one way that will prevent them 
from effectually parting us, and that is for her 
to marry me at once. Tell her, Annie, that 
she holds the happiness of my fature in her 
white hands. Plead with her; do your best 
for me, and I shall bless you to the last day 
of my life. We could go over to Carlisle and 
have the ceremony performed. The train 
leaves at five in the morning—long before it is 
daylight, and I will have the sleigh at the park 
gate waiting for her. Give her this letter—it 
explains everything, and bring me her answer, 
late as it will be, Will you undertake the 
mission ?” 

Annie Wells listened like one in a horrible 
dream. Why had Heaven willed it that he 
should confide in her? It was more bitter, 
more cruel than the pangs of death to hear 
him eay so eagerly,— 

** You must tell her how I love her, Annie— 
that I love her with all my heart and soul! 
I love my darling Ethel so well I would die 
for her. Tell her I will devote my life to 
her; that I will do everything to make her 
happy ; that I will worship her!” 

Her lips slowly whitened—every word 
seemed to stab her to the heart. The snowy 
hiils, the dark pines, the horses skimming 
over the white ground, and the eager face of 
her companion seemed floating around her. 
Then the darkness of death seemed to shut 
out the fair beauty of the moonlit night. | 

“You hesitate,” he said, reproachfally. 
“Barely you agree with me that all is fair 
love and war?” 

The girl drew her breath as if with a sharp, 
sudden pain, and aroused herself with a 
mighty effort to anewer him, 

Her heart was crashed—hope and love lay 
in ruins around her; but he to whom she 
had given her heart unasked—he who was 
another's lover—must not know this, 

It was hard to sit there calmly and hear 
the man she loved tell her how he worshipped 
Ethel Whiteley, the beautiful heiress, 

**You do not answer me, Annie,’’ he said, 
anxiously. ‘*Sarely if you are my friend you 
will not refuse.” 

While he had been speaking the girl had 
gradually grown calmer. 

‘« ]—I—4will do what I can for you,’”’ she 
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to dispense with the services of medical men 
in examining for insurance in cases where the 
applicant prefers to make a statement before 
& res officer, This change is based 
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health will not insure because they have to 
pass through the doctor's surveillance. 
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THE SIN OF OMISSION.. there is anything I could do to help you Ij For ten long years Lady Alleyne had longed 


—o— 


Tr ien’t the thing you do, dear, 
Tt’s the thing you leave undone, 
Which gives you a bit of a heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 
The tender word forgotten, 
The letter you did not write, 
The flower you might have sent, dear, 
Are your baunting ghosts to-night. 


The stone you might have lifted 
Oat of # brother's way, 
The bit of heartsome counsel 
You were burried too much to say 
The loving touch of the band, dear, 
The gentle and winsome tone 
That you had no time nor thought for, 
With troubles enough of your own. 


These little acts of kindness, 
So easily out of mind, 
These chances to be angels 
Which even mortals find— 
They come in night and silence, 
Each chill reproachfal wraith, 
When bope is faint and flagging, 
And a blight has dropped on faitb, 


For life is all too short, dear, 
And sorrow is all too great, 
To suffer our slow compassion 
That tarries until too late. 
And it’s not the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
Whioh gives you the bitter heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 
M. E. §. 








A TERRIBLE ORDEAL. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tr was the same September day that Mrs. 
Herbert sat expecting her daughter that two 
young men, who had not seen each other for 
some months, met by chance at a large junc- 
tion, perhaps a hundred miles away from 
Boxall’s, 

Both were under thirty — tall, well-made 
men, with that peculiar stamp of breeding 
which a public school and university training 
alone can impart. 

They were not at all alike. No one seeing 
them together could have taken them for 
brothers, and yet their colouring, height, 
build, and general description being the same 
it would have been quite possible for a detec. 
tive, who had never seen either, to have 
arrested one in mistake for the other. 

‘I had no idea you were in England,” said 
the newest comer. ‘I thought you meant to 
cast in your lot with the Germans for good?” 
_ “I think teachers have a better time of it 
in Germany,” admitted his friend; ‘‘ but, you 
see, I have got a first-rate appointment at 
Boxall’s, and so I am in luck’s way.” 

-‘‘AndIam sure you deserve it. No one 
ever worked harder. You look quite pale and 
thin with study,” rejoined his companion, 

Robert Gibson smiled. 

‘*T might tell you the same, for you are like 
the ghost of the friend I parted with six 
months ago. And why in the world have you 
taken to wearing spectacles? ” 

‘‘ Because I find my eyes require some pro- 
tection from the glare. I have had a good 
deal of bother lately, Gibeon, and I want jast 
to rest.” 

The other opened his eyes. 

“Bat your family! Sarely they want you 
at home if you feel seedy? ’ 

‘* My family are estranged by an act of mine 
I cannot alter, I may never see them 
again |" 

“Well,” said Robert Gibson, simply, “I 
can never forget that you saved my life that 
time when we lost our way in the forest. If 





should only be too glad. Ihave it, Val! Come 
to Boxall’s with me.” 

‘I’m afraid the head master would tell you 
he engaged one classical tutor, and not two.” 

‘On! I didn’t mean you to do anything. I 
am to have rooms in the town, and the hours 
are very light. What I meant was that you 
should come and stay with me, You really 
look as if you wanted a good rest, Val, and I'll 
take good care of you.”’ 

When a man, who bas been used to kindness 
and affection, has lived for more than a fort- 
night without the sound of one familiar voice 
S is wonderful how a friend's tone thrills 

im. 

To stay for weeks in an obscure country 
town the guest of an outdoor master at 
Boxall’s was not a very alluring prospect, but 
Val caught at it greedily, 

“If you really mean it, old fellow, I'll not 
say no. Perhaps you might be ebie to find 
me some work in your own line bifore long!"’ 


Robert Gibson said he would try. Part of | 


his luggage, two large trunks, were already in 
the van. He carried a Gladstone bag, which, 
light as it looked, was considerably heavier 
than the little valise which seemed to contain 
his friend’s all. 

He knew very little of the man he had asked 
to be his guest. One long summer holiday 
spent together in Germany had made them 
intimate; bat they had never corresponded 
since Val’s return to England. 

Mr. Gibeon had fancied the young artist far 
richer than himeelf, and been too proud to 
push a friendship which seemed to his own 
advantage, 

Looking at Val’s thin, worn face, noticing 
the restless brightness of his eyes, the young 
tutor felt certain some heavy sorrow had 
befallen his friend. However, with rare tact, he 
asked no questions, but changing the subject 
talked of Boxall’s, and his own prospects 
there. 

“To teach Latin and Greek five hours a 
day, with plenty of time for private pupils, 





and two hundred a-year salary, I cali it 
splendid! I should like you to read the doctor's 
letter, Val. It is so kind.” 

Val took the letter, and read it through 
approvingly. He replaced it in its envelope 


and was about to restore it to his friend, when | 


after hearing a fearful crash, as of two heavy | 
bodies coming in contact, he and Robert were 
both thrown face forward on the ground. The 
carriage lamp went out, and it was pitch dark, | 
which made them guess the train was in a, 
tunnel. 

Next came another fearfal jerk, which 
knocked the two men violently against the 
bottom of the seats, and then followed a ter- 
rible silence. One of the two travellers had 
gone far longer journey than to Boxall’s, and 
the other had relapsed into merciful uncons- 
cioueness. 


-_——_— 


CHAPTER III. 


Dr. N&THERTON was & Very prosperous man, 
as far as worldly matters went. There were 
a few people who hinted that, domestically, 
things did not go quite so smoothly with him. 

A gentleman born, his parents were yet 80 
poor that college would have been impossible 
for him without a scholarship. He had won 
honours and popolarity at Cambridge, and 
soon after his ordination became private tutor 
and chaplain in the family of a nobleman, 
and in less than a year he had married the 
sister of his employer. 

It was no case of outraged relations, and 
the young couple being sentenced to poverty 
and ostracism. Lord Alleyne, a simply kindly 
kindly man, liked the youngclergyman,and, if 
truth must be confessed, his haughty eister 
was not an agreeable addition to his family. 

His wife, a gentle creature, who, at eight- 
and-twenty looked almost a girl, was openly 
rejoiced to be free from the despotic relative 
who had been tbe one oross of her married 





life. 


for some one to come and marry Julia; so 
that when Mr. Netherton proposed to the 
young lady there was not a single objection 
raised by her brother and his wife. 

It was a love match. The imperious beaniy, 
who had scoffed atlove, had fost her heart to 
the handsome tutor. 

There were five years between them —un- 
fortunately on the wrong side, but no one 
remembered the fact. 

Miss Alleyne's fortune—eight hundred a 
year—was settled on herself, and her brother 
used his influence to obtain a snug living for 
Mr. Netherton. 

From that day his upward course had been 
rapid. Hewas nowa Dootor of Divinity and 
head master of Boxall's, a post which carried 
with it a large income, a handsome house, and 
@ social position, worthy even the sister of x 
nobleman. 

The Honourable Mrs. Netherton was quite 
a leader of fashion in Dornington ; and the 
match, which had seemed so imprudent, bad 
never cost her a single sacrifice. 

She was fond of her husband and proad of 
him. He believed in her loyally, and was 
warmly attached to her, and yet there wero 
trials in his married life. He had relations of 
his own, not a few; but none of them had ever 
visited him at Boxall’s, or at the snug Rectory, 
which had been his earlier married home. 

His wife wasintensely proud, and intensely 
ambitious. Her charity began and ended as 
home. 

Claude Netherton's generous nature often 
chafed at her pradence, just as his wide, liberal 
mind did at her narrow prejadices, Still they 
** got on” tolerably ; and if their union was 
not perfect, at least neither of them had ever 
regretted it, 

Mrs. Netherton sat in her own special sano 
tum /ée-d-/éte with a young lady, 

Her manner was perfectly polite, and yet it 
was evident from it that she looked on her 
companion as quite of another class to hersel!, 
and yet the girl appeared and was what we 
have ventared to call her—a lady. 

Her blue serge dress was worn and carefally 
mended. Her cloth jacket showed signs of 
hard service, and her plain, black straw hat 
had a home-trimmed air. If anyone had cared 
to look from the clothes to the wearer the re- 
sult would have been more pleasing, for Marie! 
Sinclair had one of the sweetest faces gver 
made—not regularly beautifal, by any means, 
but, perhaps, more charming for that very 
cause, 

Mariel’s eyes were grey—large, dark, Ius- 
trous grey eyes, fringed with black lashes. Her 
hair was brown—that bright shining brown 
which resembles in tint nothing so much as a 
freshly-shelled chestnut. 

The hair was raised high from the forehead, 
and coiled round in a single plait. For the 
rest she had a delicate complexion, almost too 
pale for health,a mouth with a somewhat 
wistfal expression, and very even, white teeth, 

It was the eyes which gave her face its 
character. They were so very large and ex- 
pressive that one of the Herbert children once 
said they shone like stars. 

Mrs. Netherton had engaged Miss Sinclair's 
services now for some time as governess to her 
children, and this interview was to regulate 
the hours and remuneration for the coming 
term, when a third pupil was to be promoted 
from the nursery to the schoolroom. 

“I really cannot see what difference it 
makes,’’ said the lady sharply. ‘It takes no 
more trouble to teach three children than two. 
You give no longer time, remember !”’ 

Muriel sighed. How they had all counted 
at home on the extra salary she wonld 
receive when little Alleyne Netherton joined 
hia sisters at their lessons, and now her hopes 
were falling fast. She knew perfectly that 
there were a dozen other girls in Dornington 
who would teach the three children at the 
present terms, and yet it was hard to give up. 

‘‘ You promised me a little inorease,’’ she 
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ventured 
had been rather counting on it! ” 

“I pay you thirty pounds a-year already,” 
aaid Mre, Netherton calosty, ‘and for a girl 
living at home as you co that ought to be 
plenty Why, msny governesses have to keep 
themeelves onnot much more; and really, 
Mise Sinolair, I can't think what you epend 
your money on. I am sore it is not dress.” 

Tne tears rose unbidden to Mariel's eyes, 
and the lady, not being really hard hearted, 
was toached, 


“ Are you in any trouble?” she asked, in a | 


far kinder tone. ‘Is it possible you are in 


to suggest, ‘and the truth is, I away just yet. There's something happened 


to the new classical master. 
not sure he isn't dead.” 

Dr. N+therton had reached the station 
rather late and was at first relieved to see the 
crowd upon the platform, thinking it augured 
the train wae not in; but when the station- 
master told him the true state of the case, 
| that there had been a collision in the tunnel 
| about thres miles beyond the station, and it 
} was feared several people had been injured, he 
| grew apxious, 


A father himeelf, he was really attached to 
his boys, and as he went over the names of 


In fact, they're 


debs. Miss Sinclair, and your money goee iD | the six expected by this train, and remembered 


paving your creditors? "’ 

Toe kindness of the tone opened Mauriel's 
heart. | 

“I am notin debt, Mre. Netherton bat Tj 
have ten lictle brothers and sisters and their | 
lather has po regolar employment, eo that my | 
mother peede all the he!p 1 can give her. i 
know '’—and the poor girl coloure¢—‘T am | 
eften shabbier than you may like yoar | 
governess to appear. bat money goes so faet,”’ | 

Mra. Netherton opened ber eyes. 

* Do you mean there ure ten younger than j 
you,” she asked, in samzement, “all de. 
pendent on your father ? ” 

‘There are ten, but one has gone to cea, 80 
it only makes nine at home. The eldest is 
under twelve.” 

« Why, they must be like a row of little | 
ateps! Well, look here, Miss Sinolair, I hke ' 
you, and I think the children get on under ; 
you. I will pay forty pounds a-year if it is 
distinctly understood you do not expect | 
another rise when Olive and Nora are old | 
enongh for lessons.” 

Muriel, who bad not expested more than | 
thirty-five pomuds at the onteide, was de. | 
lighted, and thanked Mrs. Netherton very } 
prettily, quite ayreeing to the conditiun im- | 
posed. Then she rose to go, bat the ledy of ! 
Boxall's, who could be gracious when she! 
pleased, declared that she was just going to 
have afternoon tea, and Miss Siaclair shuuld | 
have some with her, 

‘Ts onght to have heen here a quarter of an | 
hour ago, bat we always pet behindhand she 
day before school begins sgain. Tne Doctor : 
has gone down to Dornington now to meet the | 
usw classical master and some of the boys 
who ars expected by the five o’clook train. 1 | 
cau't think whas is detaining him. He onght 
to be here by now.” 

Dr. Netherton nominally received fi’ty 
boarders into his house, bat beyond lunching ! 
in the great ball, where they dined, bis wife | 
taw nothing of them. 

There was & matron, there was a wardrsbe- 
keeper, anc also a trained puree, so that Mrs, 
Netherton negisoted no duty by not devoting | 
her time and energies to the pupils. 

To her credit, be it ssid, in cases of real 


each one was the hope of some doting parents, 
his heart ached at the thought of the news he 
mivht have to send them. 

He would gladly have gone in the short 
rescue train that was being dispatched to 
bring away those who had esosped injury and 
carry socsoaur to the reat, but the station-master 
urged his waiting, 

‘** The carriages "Il come back, gir,” he said, 
respectfally, ‘at once with all the passengers 
they can move; and it'll be time enough for 
you to start off when you find your young 
gentlemen arent among them. It’s a bad 


} accident you see, sir, and it won't be a sight 


you d care to remember afterwards.” 

Is was haif an-hoar befors the rescue train 
returned and the crowd at Dornington grew 
wild with impatience. . Is was market day at 
the next town, and numbers of humble people 
bad friends and relations gone thers, who 
might be expected back by thia train. 

The scene was one Dr. Netherton never 
forgot. If the station-master had not insisted 
on making « barrier outside the platform, 
where the train was to arrive, the people 
would have torn one axvother to pieoss in their 
eagerneas to cee who was in it. 

Four stout policemen kept»order, as best 
they could, and Dr. Netherton, in right of his 
position as a clergyman and a schoolmaster, 
was one of the few allowed to pase the barrier. 

Is was found the engine and front part of 
the injured train had emerged from the 


' tunnel and ran off the line bodily, down a 


steep embankment; bat the rear portion, 
though much shattered by the collision, had 
kept its position, and go the plan adopted had 
been simply to grapple these carriage on to 
those of the resone train, and bring them and 
their contents bodily on to Dornington, two 
doctors and several of the railway officials 
remaining dehiad to see after the unfortunate 
creatares who might be captivein the car- 
risges lying wrecked on the embankment, 
The first passengera to get-out, with-such a 
shout as proclaimed that their Inngs at least 
were animpsired, were the six Boxall pupils. 
The Doetor’s voice simost broke down ae ‘he 
congretulated his boys on their escape. They 


illness or in any sorrow or bereavement she | bed been ic « carriage next to one which was 
was kindness itself bat in everyday life she | smashed; and one or two of them owned to 
went her own way, and cid not interfere with | feeling beaiced and shaken, but they were 
the school. | qarte well enough for-the Doctor to pack them 


She was an attached wife with all her) 
fanits, and ag time wore on and the D.otor | 
did not return she grew so increasingly on- 
savy that Mariel did not like to leave ber. 
She eat on, talking of the children snd | 
praising (ae she could trathfulty do) theis | 
intelligenoe and tractability, and Mre. Nether- 
ton Nistened wich interest, thonyh her eyes | 
wandered continually to the window, and at 


into bis wszgonette, and send them on to 
Boxall's sloce, while he waited to-try and 


| agoertain the fate of Mr. Robert Gibson. 


He described him as well as he could to the 
guard, who himeelf had escaped all injury. 

“A young man of twenty-eight, tall and 
wearing spectacies. I expect he got in at 
Barton Janction, He would havea deal 
of lugeage with foreign Jabels; perhaps he 


hast she said, eagerly, — | would look foreign himself, for he has been in 

‘A carriage is stopping at the school. and | Garmuny for four years.” 
some boys have got our, I wish you would| Tne gaard, who knew Dr. Netherton well, 
ving the bell, Mies Smoleair? I must have one | looked grave 
of them in here and ask if anything has; ‘ You have never seen him, sir? I suppose 
happened to the Dootor,” he wasn't noways « friend of yours?" 

The order was soon obeyed. As soon, that “He was my new classical master. I had 
ip, as the half-dozen boys could devide among | never seen him, poor fellow, and I can’t de. 
themselves why should answer tre summons, | sotibe bim any better. I am positive about 
& very good.tempered, rosy-faced lud of fitteen the spectacies, because I know he explained 
at Iset poshed his head into the morniny-room | be only wore them because he was short- 
rather ginyerly. sighted, not from avy disease of the eyes.” 

“Tne Doctor's all right, ma’am.” he raid, * There were two gentieman with spectacles, 
swkwardly, “bat he won't be able to get \ sir, in the train, and they both got in at 





Barton. They travelled in the same carriage, 


and I thought they belonged to each other.” 

* And are they here?” 

* The carriage is here, sir,” said the guard, 
gravely. ‘It’s the very first of the shattered 
ones. The doctor’s busy there now.” 

Several persons only a little injured hed 
been helped into cabs and driven to their 
homes. Dornington, being the terminus, and 
the accident happening so very near it, it 
happened providentially that the train was 
comparatively he pi . 

It was impossible as yet to ascertain whe- 
ther the carriages lying overturned on the 
embankment had passengers ; buat of the tra- 
vellers brought on to Dornington there was 
not one serious case, save in the oarriage to 
which Dr. Netherton now made his way, 80 
Mr. Herbert had piled up the agony very 
needlesaly in telling the news to his wife. 

Two still white forms, which had just been 
Jaid reverently on shutters. Tiat was what 
met Dr. Netherton's eye, The young sargeon 
who was directing the bearers shook his 
head. 

‘This poor fellow’s dead,” pointing to the 
one nearest him. ‘I don’t think he suffered 
much; it muet have been almost instantaneone. 
The other, I think, is only stunned. Which is 
your tator?” 

But Dr. Netherton had not the faintest 
idea. Both the men answered in every per- 
ticolar to the description he had given the 
guard. Had either of the two arrived at 
Boxall’s and presented bimself as Mr. Gibson, 
the head-master would have been perfectly 
satisfied. 

* This letter was found on the one I hope to 
restore,"’ said Mr. Payne, quietly. ‘I don’t 
know if it will give you any clue,” 

Tt was the Doctor’s own letter, in which he 
engaged Robert Gibson as classical tutor. It 
had evidently’ been read’ several times, and 
was enclosed in a blank envelope. 

** You are sure this was in his pocket?” 

‘“‘ Not in his pocket,”’ corrected Mr. Payne. 
“ I§ was lying on hith, as though it had dropped 
from his hand. The dead man has actaally 
nothing in his pockets except pipes, and a 
tobacco pouch ; but there are two small black 
bags in the carriage which might contain 
somes clue.” 

They had to part company—the living man, 
before whom stretched many years of active 
work, and the dead f:iend, whose labours were 
ended. 

The first was taien into a waiting room, 
and then Mr, Payne used all his skill to try to 
recover him from his deadly faint. 

And he succeeded. 

Very slowly the large dark eyes opened, and 
a feeble voice asked 

‘* What has happencd? Why amI here?” 

“ Drink this,” said Mr. Payne, holding up a 
glass of cordial to his lips. ‘Now, tell me, 
where do you feel any pain?” 

“I feel bruised and shaken allover! My 
head seems on fire; but I don’t think any 
bones are broken, I believe I could walk,enly 
T fesl so deadly faint and dizzy!" 

“You must not try to walk or stand jast 
yet,” said Dr. Netherton, oheerfally, ‘ You 
can’t think how thankfal I am for your 
eecape, my dear fellow! And I bops she 
untoward circumstances of your journey to 
Boxall’s will not prejadice you afterwards.’’ 

No answer, only a strange, bewildered look 
on the grave, sad face, 

‘* His mind is wandering,” said the surgecn. 
quietly. ‘Don’t speak to him for a few 
momenta, Doctor.’ 

Bat Mr. Payne was mistaken, the. atranger’s 
mind was painfally clear. He knew perfectly 
that the head-master of Boxall's had welcomed 
him as his assistant, and he felt certain his 
late fellow.traveller was dead. 

Poor Val! 

Dr. Netherton and Mr, Payne talked a littis 
in an undertone, and then they inspected she 
luggage which a porter had placed in a corner 





of the room to be safe from inquisitive 
fingers. 
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Two leather tranks and #.GJadstone bag, all 
peiring the initiala R, G. imlarge white letters, 
and beside them a@ little blank valiee of the 
humbiest, cheapest kind, with no name or 
mari upon is, and such a suspicious new look 
about it, that is seemed it must have been 
pought for this fatal journey. 

Tas rescued traveller lay with closed:seyes. 
He had apparently relapsed into unconseious- 
ness. The head-master thought so, the 
medical man elt: sare of it, 


to their ; 
‘I suppose we had \better open it?” said 
theeuryeon, 


“Ts would:be kindest,” retumned De. Nether- | Bim wish 
ton. ‘‘ Theremasy be.some clue to his friends; } 


and they-ought to be. told of his fate, poor 
fellow! * 

The bag was not locked. It had one. of 
those: patems: springs which have adogost 


superseded . in the cheaper make of 
i na oe 
A change of” new 
vlaineat, Sheapest some handkerchiels., 


d paperand 
nde aaa thing to fad 
amongameh surronndings, a gold lockes 
udded with j 
“Was he of suicide?” asked De, 


Netherton, with a @iudder, toupking the 
laudanum. 


‘He does not leek like a man. 
Hia face is peacefal,”’ Se ike eur 


geon. ‘ Beesder, all the things are new ; and 
& mom ; thinks of 
destroying’ ; He coald not have -been 
in distress, for this locket is worth a gzeat 

eal.”* : 

‘‘ T wonder if it. opens? " 

He tried. 


The locket fizw open, and disclosed the face 
of & beauti‘ul woman, too old, surely, to have 
been the betrothed of the young traveller 
whose jonrney had ended so sadly, and yet far 
400 youshfal-looking for his mother. 

‘‘An older sister, no donbt,” said Dr, 
Netherton, who had. away of drawing rapid 
conclusions. ‘‘ Poor lad! peor lad !”’ 

A voice from the quiet form on the table, | 
which they had both thought unconscious, dis- 
éurbed them. 

‘‘Is my friend dead? ”’ 

The question gave both relief: and regret to, 
the kind-hearted head-master, He waa cer- 
tainly glad that the ead task of writing to the 
dead man’s family should be taken off his 
shoulders, but ha was sorry that Robert Gib- 
son should have lost his friend. 

“You mean your fellow-traveller, whom we 
found in the carriage with you?’ 

‘* Yes--my friend,” 

“You maet. take comfort.from the thought 
he did not suffer,” said the surgeon, kindly. 
“ Death must have been instantaneous,” 

Neither. of. them was prepared for the ory 
which broke from the young man’s lips. 

‘Tf only it had been me!” 

“Comel eome!’’ said Dr, Netherten, 
cheerfally. ‘ You muat,not say thai! We'll 
find yon plenty of good, nsefal work at, Box- 
all's; and,.take my word for: it, work cures 
melancholy. We shall make you happyamong 
a3,” 


For a moment the young man hesitated, 
then he said slowly, almost solemnly,— 

‘*T will do my utmost to serve you well and 
tabtolln, Dr. ee yl 

& was in those words young. Sitanger 
s0knowledged the fact the head-master had 
all along taken for granted—that. he was 
paw Gibson, the new classical tutor. at 

oxall’s ! 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tue family fram §$ Arvans. Castle went 
abroad wish their gad facea.and aching hearts, , 
bat change.of acane.did nos.leasen the terridle 
Stist thathad betallen.them. Go where. they 


given theman.hour’s grief; and the terrible 
They Lr —aaaahlen = of a disappearance. dreye them 


‘ sister, the 
—— Sothet, though seven years old, 


ini them. 
ta the Lagi aod Countess had been 
wrepped up in their -firet-born. 

Thetwo broshera who foliowed Royal had 
bosh-died in-infancy. He was the only son 
who had lived long enongh$o.cxil them father 
and mother 


He-had been a young«man—ali the world 
adreiated—of: great promige. He bud never 


. bir 
Tf-be-had died in bigybed at-home. afier 
‘days or weeke of ilin had tended 
i cata . 
woeld ha: epgier 40 beer ; 
“a . ot his. . - 4 
vant bewemactedieliiite 
ater e tw rg he, 
op Katy, as she was always 


‘Phone. were ten years batweon K»!y and bar | 






retained many of the. presty- 
’ -of babyhood, and wag-the pst andwlarling 
ofthe whole Caagic. 
Royal bad been her favonsite chapapion and 
Playmato, while he hadenffered the. little 
Oxeature to: tpramnice overdam to-her- heart's 


eomtent. 

is was-a battle $0 induce the chil&#6,pat on 
rer-black dress. She yielded at last, bus only 
wit the protest that it waa ‘‘ till 1 came 
bask!’’ That he would never come: back at 
all she would not listen to. 

Lord 8+. Arvans.took a furnished hotel in 
Paris after ® month's wanderings. He meant 
to spend the rest of the winter there, having 
resolved it woa!d be best not to pass Christmas, 
which must specially remind them ali of Royal, 
in Eog'and. 

Of course, all gaiety and visiting were out of 
the question, but the girls’ old governeas (who 
remained as a kind of companion until Katy 
was old enough to profit by her instrnctions) 
took them to the Louvre, and to hesr a few 
really good concerts, it being the kind old 
maid’s opinion that anything was beiter for 
them than fretting. 

Atone of these expeditions Miss Dundas be- 
came aware that a flashily-dressed woman, 
seated a little behind, was earnestly watching 
her agd her companions, 

The governess could not make it out. She 
always called the girls simply by their 
Christian names, so that the sound of their 
titles could not have.aroused the enobbieh 
instincts of a third-class British tourist, 
concert-room was far from fail, and, 
beckoning one of the attendants in the interval 
between two of the pieces,,Miss Dandas and 
her charges changed their seats; bat ten 
mioptes later they were followed hy their 
persistent adiuirer, and when they left the 
concer and entered a fiacre the woman was at 
their elbow listening attentively to the address 
given to the coachman. 

Miss Dandas was not @ nervous woman, but 
she did not like the incident—remember, not 
four months before her pupils’ brother had 
been ‘' spirited away,” as One might say, with- 
out rhyme or reason. 

The poor lady really began to ask herself 
whether the objectionable woman could be in 
league with Royal's murderer—saupposing he 
had bsen murdered—and be looking out fora 
second victim, 

These thoughts may sound fanciful or 
absurd but poor Miss Dandas had been at. Ss, 
Arvans Castle all through those dreary days 
when the mother waited for tidings of her 


boy. 
She had shared the heart-breakiug suspense 


with which the mystery of Rojal's fate bac 


They dined at six, and is wea Lady St, 
Arvans’ custom always to have Katy in the 
drawing-room for an hour after dinner. 

It was late, perhaps, for the. child, bat she 
was a diversion to them all, Usualiy one 
of her sisters went so fetoh her ag soon as her 
motber had left the dimner-tabie, bus te-night 
Miss Dandas heraelf wend upstairs for the 
little girl. 

She wanted to speak to the Earl alone, and 
she knew if she went straight back to the 
dining-room she wonld find him there sitting 
over the giazs of port wine he always4eck afser 
his-wife had lefs bia. It. was justeag she 


exposed 
“What is the mattisry Miss Dandas 1’ asked 


thinking, im the kindeas of his heart, 

im some-trouble. ‘ I:hope your sister is. nog 

aah Qaite ae a a a 
overnees; ‘‘ bak, my lord, may I spesk-to yon 

on alittle matter chtonsinass I de-netsant 

to alarm the. Countess, but I age: very 


! 
Phe Harl fisished hia wine at a 
fod tha way into bis study, which o 


-reor, 
“ Now, what is it?” he agked, kindiy, 


nervous,’ she began, “ bat I-gant to teld yor 
: tous this afternoon,’ asd- 
related how they had been pursued: by. the 
woman in red. 
Lord 8s. Arvans listened gravely; Misa 
Dundas had been a little afraid he would 


langh at her fears, but bis manner. R80 
anxicns shs thought she should almost have 
preferred bia doing £0. 


‘* Whats is your own opinion?’ heasked, at 
last, ‘1 feel sure you bave formed one.”’ 

**T think we shall hear more of ber!’ Mies 
Dandas shaddered a little as sha spoke. ‘ Lord 
Ss. Arvans, I know it ie absurd for s woman 
of fifty to be nervous, but her eye eeemed to 
terrify me. I could not help wondering if shs 
knew anything sabout—aboui poor Lord 
Glenval!" 

The father winced at the allnsion to his gon. 
Rarely, very rarely, was that mame spoken 
among them now, 

**T don’t believe any womun had to do with 
my boy’s loss,” said the Eurl, gravely. ‘ The 
more I think of it, Mise Dundas, the more 
convinced I am the main object wag robbery. 
Depend upon it whoever has his fate on ticic 
conscience will keep a good distance from his 
family.” 

Miss Dundas was not convinced, 

‘“I¢ was not mere curiosity, Lord St. 
Arvana, that made this woman watch ux. Of 
that I am certain. It was more as though 
she had seen the girls before, and—hated 
them. You must forgive my asking, but did 
you eyer offend any one in that class of lifs, 
and can she have cherished the grudge all 
these years?” 

Lord St. Arvans’ face changed, Miss Dan. 
das had touched some hidden chord in his 
memory. 

‘IT never could remember dates,” he ssid, 
kindly. ‘I know you have been with ua a 
long tine, but I have no ides exactly how 
many years. Have you?” 

‘“‘Kighteen,” said Miss Dundas, promptly. 
‘Dorothy was a baby when I came, Royal 
seven, and Alicefour. The Countess had jgat 
had a very dangerous ilJnega.” : 
The Earl bowed his head. 

‘‘ And you never, I suppose. heard the stary 
of your predecessor. Well, I had better tell it 
you now. My wife was ill, and the,children’s 
head nurse entirely opcupied with her and the 
baby, My mother was alive then, and living 
withus. She took it into her head that Royal 
and Alice should have a nursery governess. 
Not a gentlewoman like you, Miss Jandas,” 
and he smiled pleasantly, ‘‘ bys someone with 
more pretensions to <ducation than the under- 
nurse. My mother engaged a Miss Hurst to 





of her friends, and she could not help Apoling 
alarmed at any incident, even a little ont o 





would they could not shake off the horror 


the beaten track. 


fill the post. I was too anxious about my 
wife to do anything that might make trouble 


Lond 8:. Aryewa, nesiscing ber whike.face, sad: 
she waa 
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[TBE LOCKET FLEW OPEN, 4ND DB, NETBERTON SAW THE FACE OF A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN !] 


in the house, or I believe I should have given 
Mies Horst a quarter’s ealary, and dismissed 
her the first time I saw her; bnt my mother 
was very easily offended, and had I cone so 
there would have been a terrible domestic 
upset!” 

Miss Dundas interrupted him. 

“ You think Miss Hurst was the woman I 
saw to-day?” 

‘* A moment’s patience,” pleaded the Earl, 
* let me finish, Mies Hust was not a lady, 
but she bad a kind of superficial polish, 
acquired, I suspect, at acheap boarding-school, 
and she was very pretty. It was prettiness 
tbat would soon grow coarse and florid, but I 
must confess that eighteen years ago she was 
« good.looking young woman, The moment 
my wife was able to take her usual place she 
saw something was wrong, and tbat Mies 
Haret ought to leave us, Wemade the excuse 
of taking the children to the sea-side, and 
offered her a cheque for six months’ salary 
instead of notice. She bad been with us only 
eight weeks, so this seemed liberal enough.” 

“ And did she refuse? ” 

‘She went into a violent rage, and told us 
she was not Miss Hurst, but Mig. Glenval. It 
was too true, my brother had been staying 
with us, and in & moment's ipfatoation 
married her!” 

“I always thought your brother died 
abroad,” said Miss Dundas, slowly, as though 
she felt the subject was a pa‘nfol one. 

“He died about eight years after his 
marriage. I believe it was a wretchedly un- 
bappy one. He had run through all his private 
means before he met Miss Huret. One or two 
very bad things came ont abont her antece- 
cents, and we declined to receive her. I still 
think we were right. My mother was soangry 
at the match that she left the fortune intended 
for Hector to our Alice, her namesake and god- 
child. It was a miserable business altc- 
gether!" 

‘Then Mrs, Glenval has been a widow ten 





years! I wonder she never applied to you for 
help. my lord?” 

* She hated me too bitterly. Miss Dundas, 
you are a sensible woman and not super- 
stitious, so I can tell you this. When Rose 
Glenval left the Castle she cursed us all, She 
Was &@ woman of most violent passions and 
vindictive nature. She swore solemnly she 
would never return to St. Arvans except as 
its mistress, and she took a bitter oath to be 
revenged on us all,” 

‘‘Bat what for?” expostulated Miss Dan- 
das. ‘It she was Mrs. Glenval she could not 
want to continue to be your children’s nursery 
governess!” 

‘*Bhe wanted the use of one of our country 
seats and a handsome allowance, and that my 
wife should present her at Court, and intro- 
duce her everywhere as her sister-in-law! I 
suppose she obtained a wonderful ascendancy 
over poor Hector, for he refueed to come to 
our mother’s funeral—sent back my letter of 
invitation torn in half down the middle, 
When the contents of the will was known 
someone—I expect his wife—honoured me 
with a note containing a slip of paper with 
Alice’s name scored through with a black 
cross. Then we heard nothing more till I 
read Hector’s death in the papers. He died 
in Germany. They found it convenient to live 
abroad lately. They say there is a skeleton 
in every family, and until my poor boy’s loss 
this was ours.” 

‘And did you never think of Mrs. Glenval 
—last September ? ”’ 

“Yea! But two circumstances convinced 
me she had no hand in the trouble, Think of 
Royal's strength. No woman could have 
killed him; and, besides, painful as it was, I 
told him the story of his uncle's marriage the 
day he came of age.”’ 

“* Was that needfal ?”’ 

“I thought so. I have felt all these years 
there was trouble to be expected from that 
woman. I could not forget her threat, ‘the 





| 


next time she entered St. Arvans Castle it 
should be as its mistress.’ It seemed to me 
the only way in which she could at all do so 
would be if she inveigled my boy into marry- 
ing her daughter.”’ 

** And you feared that ?” et 

“I did. There was a girl born within a 
year of the marriage. She must now be near- 
ing eighteen. I can assure you, Miss Dandas, 
I used to dread Mrs. Glenval and her daughter 
roaming about the world under a false name, 
and making Royal marry his cousin before he 
knew her identity.” ¢ 

“There was no daughter with her this 
afternoon. She was quise alone.” 

Lord St. Arvans smiled. 

‘*Miss Dundas, it is not usual for you to 
jamp to conclusions in this manner. What 
makes you think your Jéte noire ia my sister- 
in-law?" 

The calm, unemotional Scotchwoman rose 
and advanced two steps towards Lord Bt. 
Arvans. 

‘*T can’t explain it,” she said, simply, ‘‘ but 
I feel it here,” laying one hand on her heart. 
‘That woman who alarmed me is Rose 
Glenval, and she is plotting some terrible 
sorrow for you and yours!” 


(To be continued.) 








— 


A Swepise servant-maid, finding that her 
mistress was troubled with sleepleseness, told 
her of a practice of the people of her country 
who are similarly afflicted. 1% was to take a 
napkin, = it in ice-cold water, wring it 
slightly, and lay it across her eyes. The plan 
was followed, and it worked like a charm. 
The first night the lady slept four hours with- 
out awakening, something she had not done 
for several months. At the end of that time 
the napkin had become dry. By wetting it 
again she at once went to sleep, and it required 
considerable force to rouse her in the morning. 
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NOVELETTE.—coniinued.] 


THROUGIL THE DECEIT- 
FULLNESS OF SIN. 


—0:— 


CHAPTER 1V.—(continued). 


Ons evening, shortly after she had ceparted, 
&8 — was sitting on a couch watching 
the clear star-spangled heaven, the door 
opened, and Annette announced,— 

‘ The Earl of Bridgemont.”’ 

The girl turned quickly round, expecting to 
see & Stranger, and was astonished to find Sir 
Hawke Trevellian advancing towards her. 

“ Have youa friend with you?” she queried, 
thinking he had brought eome one. 

‘No. Ihave come alone.” 

“Granny has gone to the Countegs’s,’’ she 
remarked, trying to release the hand he had 
taken and held tightly. 

“Ah! I am glad of that.” 

“She will be sorry to miss seeing you.”’ 

‘I did not come to see her,” he answered, 
pointedly, 

“e" 

‘No. I came to see you, and I am glad to 
find you alone, as I have a great deal to say 
to you!” 

“Tome?” She looked at him as she spoke, 
and shrank away from him, for his face was 
flushed as though he had been taking too much 
Wine, his voice was husky, and in his eyes 
shone a luok that terrified her. 

At no time was he a nice-looking old man, 
and now between wine and barely-restrained 
passion he was decidely repulsive. 

“Yes, to you,” holding her hand firmly. 
‘You heard what your maid said when she 
announced me ?’’ 

ts Yes. ” 

“She did not announce me as Sir Hawke 
Trevellian 





! Grandigon won't refase me!"’ 





["' THEBE’S SOMETBING WRONG, MA’AM!” SAID THE POLICEMAN, SALUTING MBS. RUDDOCK CIVILLY.] 


“Mo.” 

** Well, what do you infer from that?” 

‘* T~don’t—know,’’ she stammered, con- 
fused and frightened. 

“Well, listen. Mv cousin is dead. I am 
now Earl of Bridgemont, with eighteen 
thoueand a-year! A tidy income, ien't ix?” 

** Yes,” trembling. 

“One that would suit even Mrs. Grandi- 
son’s ideas, eh? You don’t answer,” he 
went on, drawing nearer, “Yet you 
well know that your grandmother is 
looking out for a rich husband for you! 
Now she basn’t come across any fellow whose 
fortune would satisfy her, and next week you 
return to the wilds of Yorkshire, unwed, and 
even not engaged. Now this won’t do. You 
are a little beanty!’’ with a horrible leer of 
his bleared eyes at her. ‘' We can’t afford to 
let you waste your sweetness on the desert 
air, and so I am going to marry you!” 

“Bir Hawke!” she exclaimed, springing up 
quickly, 

“Yes. Bat not Sir Hawke, my love, Hawke 
Lord Bridgemont. Of course you accept me? ”’ 
pushing his face close to hers. 

“Of course I decline you!” she cried, 
indignantly, forgetting in her horror and 
repulsion Granny’s orders that she was to 
— the first rich man who proposed to 

er. 

‘No, you mistake. A child like you, indeed, 
refuse the hand and heart and fortune of an 
Earl!’ : 

‘**I do not love you, my lord!’ she returned 
proudly, disgust giving her strength and firm. 
ness. 

“I don’t mind about that, the love wiil 
come after. I adore you,” and he seized her 
other hand, and squeezed it. 


‘*Let me go. How dare you?” she cried, 
angrily. 
“ Softly, softly, my little vixen ! Remember 


I am to be your lord and master! Mrs. 








“IT am not Mrs. Grandison!” coldly, and 
with more hauteur than he would have 
believed ber capable of showing. 

‘‘No! But soon I hope you will be Coun- 
tess of Bridgemont,” 

** Never !”’ 

‘Oh, nonsense. You've nothing, I know. I 
can give you everything now.” J 

“Not happiness! There can be no happi- 
ness where there is no love.” 

** Pooh! One man is just the same to a 
woman as another eix months after mar- 

e 1 ” 

**I do not believe that!” 

‘‘And I’m very fond of you, Stephanie. 
You shall be mistress in everything! I'l} 
give you a thousand a year pin-money.” 

* You are very kind,’ : 

‘‘I mean to be. You shall have anything 
you like. Come, say yes, and let this kies 
seal the bargain,” and, before she could stop 
him, he stooped and imprinted a kiss on her 
cheek. 

With an exclamation of anger and disgust 
she wrenched her hands from his grasp, and 
pointing to the door said,— 

“Go. I thought you were a gentleman !” 
and he, cowed by the fire that blazed in her 
lovely eyes, slank away like a whipped hound, 
muttering curses between hie teeth. 

When the door closed on him she dipped 
her handkerchief into the fountain that 
played in the room, and strove to wash off 
that caress, that seemed to burn her flesh 
like a red hot-iron ; and then, overcome with 
disgust and shame, she buried her face in the 
sofa cushions, and sobbed aloud. 

* Btephanie, what is it? What ails you?” 

A touch on her shonlder roused her from 
her abandonment of grief, and looking up she 
found her cousin Grantley standing beside 
her. 

‘* What is it?’ he repeated. 

‘“‘ Sir—Sir— Hawke — has —insulted me,” 
she faltered between her sobs. 
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‘ Insulted you, dear child! Good Heavens!" 
he groaned. “J thonght it would come to 
thie! Tell me what did he do? I'll thrash 
the fellow if you wish,” 

‘No. You—must—net—do—that,” and 
then, with many stoppages and much hesita- 
tion, she told him the whele story. 

Py will be so aggry,” she added, 
tearfally. 

‘* Perhaps shewwill know mothing about it,” 
he amggested. ‘*Men don’t often talk. about 
beimg refased. That is your only hope.” 

“ Bat hewill go:to her, and—you—know— 
whtet—sbe wishes! A riot —husband —for me.” 

“Bat—Sir Hage—is not rich, according 
to her lights." 

‘He's net Sit Hawke now,” more: tear- 
;~ 3 ‘“"Dhe Earl of Bridgemont diel to. 


“My! That makea fi bad for yom, poor’ 
oWila! He will come up toiGabrieclle’s standard! 
imerery way, beth as to\title and fortune.” 

“§Vhbat shall I do? ‘What shall I do?” 


whe cried, despgiringly, wringing her hands. | ocived 


“T can't marry bim. 

‘Qf course not. Horrible ol wreteh. We 
eoust do something.’’ 

« You: wilihelp me, won't yon?” raising a 
pau: of besatifal appealing eyes to his. 

‘‘ Xs farcas) Tegan. Good’ heavens, if I 
biedu’s beema fool and forged iren bonds for 
myself. I might-help yon is the mostseffectual 
way. You.like- me a little, don't you, Bie- 
phanie?* ‘both her hands in ‘his, and 
‘ookiog straight into her face. 

Very mach,” she-answered, candidly. 
Well enongh to be my—psha! Whatia 
foc T am! There’s a gnif between us 

‘hiog can bridge! ” and dropping her hands 
he turned away, and etood at the window 
»stVliog with the emotion that threatened to 
nastier him for awhile, Then he took leave 
ratbor abruptly, saying he would call early on 
the morrow; and Stephanie, tired and bewil- 
jered, went up to her pretty room, and was 
3292 asleep, forgetting ali her perplexities, 

I. the small honors, Granny eame home very 
crose, and very weary. She had lost every 
penny she possessed, and snappishly told 
Annette to remain up, and pack their things, 
as she meant to leave town early in the 
morning. 

This decision she communicated to her 
grandchild at breakfast, who received it with 
evident signs of joy, and then to Sir Grantley, 

shen he came in shortly after. He said he 
thought if was the best thing she could do, 
wrote her a liberal cheque, and saw her 
safely into the train that was to take her 
.Urthwards, promising to pay her a visit in 
tne antomn daring the shooting season, con- 
eratolating bimself on getting her ous of the 
‘arl of Bridgemont’s way, and saving Sie- 
vanie from a storm for the present. 





OHAPTER V. 


Tnx country looked very fair to Siephanie’s 
eyes. Tired with the glare of the scorched 
eireets and sunbaked parks, though the beeches 
hel lost their firet fresh green, and the 
meadow-sweet was faded, and the corn was 
yellowing fast, vieing in colour and brilliance 
with the golden-blosaomed gorse that grew 
thickly ov the moors, beside the purple heather, 
tho quaiat, old houge seemed tohold a greater 
charm for her, and she revelled in the fresh, 


yee’ rocorland air, 

Not so Granny. She found the change 
izkeome and wearyivg. She liked constant 
change and excitement, good dinners, card 
parties, where play was high; the opera, the 
conviant round of gaieties presented by a Lon- 

un season, and looked with contempt on her 
granddaughter, who was delighted to get. back 
to her chickens and ducks, to the unrestrained 
f:esdom of country life. 
After all, the visit to town bad not been 
*. sogether # success nor uamixed bliss to her. 
loathed the fnlsome compliments she 
been obliged to listen to daily from brain- 


lest puppies or hairless old fools; their buld 

ces, and unwelcome attentions, and the 
late-honrs and heated rooms had not agreed 
withthe moorland blossom. 

She felt drooping, and in need of rest, early 
hours and fresh air. Besides, she had learnt 
many things during that four months’ stay 
in4ewn, and with horror realised that all her 
grandmother told her was not to be relied on, 
or-correct. 

It was undoubtedly a shock 40 her, for she 
had been blind to the old lady's glaring faults, 
with the blindness of dnnocence. She could 
nevyer'be se.again ; and#hough she atill treated 
Mrs. Geandigon withthe défereace sho had 
alwayephown, she had lost faith dn her, and 


jcoulé-met on. 
Granny wasa0 moped -by 
a week’ after their 


mraning him for-the 
hime they bad returnedto 
He loatilifile time after the receipt of this 


oes forthe: next:morning found him at the 
, eager, beaming; mere in love than 
ever. 


<i Aa how did -yoniéike London ?” he asked 


"ay at she-answered, quictly. 
“ tly well. That means you were 
nes vara: i 


eat?” 

‘*Maeh the best. There is more freedom 
here, mors time to think. In London is is all 
whirl and gaiety, noise, and movement.” 

“You're not a chip of the old block,” 
chuckled Granny. ‘I like what you don’t.” 

‘Yes; but then yon were born and ‘bred in 
town, and that makes a great deal of differ. 
ence,"’ 

** Of course it does, my child !" 

‘‘And did yon break mony hearts, Miss 
Stephsanie?’’ queried Dick, with scarce con- 
cealed eagerness. 

‘None at all,” she answered hastily, blash- 
ing hotly. 

** Pooh! Child, don’t tell tarradiddles, The 
Squire knows better than that, don’t yon.?”’ 

‘*T should eay she did make hayoc amongst 
my sex!’ he returned, regarding her admir- 


y. 

‘*Of course she did. She had several offers, 
which I retnsed for her. Not.good enough, 
and Sir Hawke Trevellian, a man of note and 
figure in the fashionable world, was mad 
about her, only he didn’t propase.”’ (Stepbanie 
coloured furiously here, and trembled tathiak 
what would befal her when Mra. Grandison 
knew that he had proposed, and that, more. 
over, he had blossomed into an Ear)). ‘ Wiil 
next season.” 

“Ig she goin’ again next season?” asked 
Raddock, x gg ol i 

‘Certainly, unless anything ppens in 
the meantims. Some of her admirers may 
follow her here, like Paul Prenda did Mrs, 
Litchfield.” 

‘On, Granny, how can you!” exclaimed 
the girl, and she rogze and left the room. 

In the days that followed Dick nosiced she 
was altered. He couldn’t tell exactly what it 


His. ing was due tonm letier-he‘had.re- 
Jesbeeon. 


of her wicked old stories she wonld go away, 
and leave them alone together, 

She understood now. to a certain extent, 
jean they meant, and would not listen to 
them. 

She had eaten of the fruit of the tree. of 
knowledge. and the bloom is acon robbed off a 
peach, the first fresh innocence.off ayoung, girl. 
Bat he did not love her any thelegs; be had 
not refinement enough to pine or regres over 
such a loss. 

“Tam to teach you riding!’ he-said, one 
morning, & week or two later. ‘Granny has 





given her consent.” 


—— % 


felt ahewasa person whose gj t or wordy 
} per jndgmes i 
then tiness shes |ienditto hi 

return she welcomed his visit was @ beaut i 
edvens.of Sqaire eR EnapY oe wade, Mh. eral whip for his.comein, ‘Suck 


was, but whenever Granny began to tell any/r 


‘* Bat—I have no habit !"’ she objected. 

* Wear that pretty biae bodice you ha’ on 
noo, and I oan lend you a big cloak, to wrap 
roun’ you a: @ skirt.”’ 

“ Would it do?” 

Vara weel. We'll ha’ some pleasant rides 
thegither.” 

And they did, despite that her costume was 
not theamest correct in the world. Still, what 
did it matter there on the wild moors, where 
they would’ ride for miles and miles, and 
never meet aliving creature, save a heron ora 
moorhen. 

Abous Chrigtmas Sir Grantley came down 
and s them a few days; bat secing 
Hho wy land and thintting thet the 
Sq: tephanie a goodihnmsband, 
he tore wey, and went onto Seot- 
ting-box. 







jaunty edtizeshs lookedmosalevely ;4m fa 
mugh so; #hatione day, when they were ri 
bagksowards the Lodge, Dick laid 
vbridic, and forgetting G 
@hreats netto let-her, 
he his love; end laid His namdoand 
hear tat herfeet. 
“Yom ‘kind,’ she resorned, eon- 
fassdins “hint --amneti— wid —o8 want to 
marry jaet yes.” 
na wall: wait,” be urged, e.certy. 
shook: her ‘head. 
“ Don't yom luveme ?” 
‘““No. Inousbe candid. I domot!”’ 
“You loikesme, thengh ?”’ 
“Yes, Liike you; but I don't think liking 
son.”” 
* The lav coome after,” hewaid, hold- 
ing-hershand tenderly between both his hage 
WS, 
" “It might not, and you would be dis- 
appointed, and blame me then.” 

‘ ['m ready to take the risk o' that.” 

‘IT am not,” she objected, with a eweet 
little laugh. 

** Doan’t ba ornel ! ” 

‘I don’t wish to be,” she responded, seri- 
ously. ‘Only I think it wrong to marry with- 
out love,” 

“IT will wait,” he repeated, earnestly. 
‘« Dosn’é let this make any difference between 
us in our friendship? ” 

‘No, it shallmot,” she agreed, touched by 
his pleading. 

‘‘And then after a while you may think 
betier o° it,”’ 

And so the matter wag settled, and therides 
went on, aud Squire Raddock aud his big.dog 
Hector were very often at Jetbeech, and life 
flowed on smoothly for Stephanie until one 
day when she returned from « long stroll on 
the moors, where Hector had. been her only 
companion. She found Granny seated in state 
at the head of the tea-table. rouged and black- 
ened up to the nines, attired in London finery, 
doing the honours to—the Ear! of Bridgemont, 

She tarned deathly pale, and then fiery,rad, 
as she ‘encountered his, glance and responded 
frigidly to his greeting, hardiy eating anything 
or epeaking during the meal. She escaped -as 
soon as it was over to her own room, aad 
remained there in a state of the greatest 
trepidation. 

‘Miss Grandison is lovelier than ever!” 
remarked the Earl, after she had left the 


‘00m. 

“ Think s0?”’ 

‘‘ Yes.” 

“Well, you didn’s.seem to appreciate her 
charms!” snapped Gramuy. 

“ What do you mean? '’ he azked. 

“ T mean thie,” she resorted, angiily. ‘' Yoa 
knew you were an Eas), with ® log. rent:roll 
before we lefs town, and——”’ 

“ And offered. my-title and income to Miss 
Grandison, and was refased,” he.interrupted, 
quietly and spitefully. 

“ Refased !"’ exclaimed Granny, whosedace 
grew red with wrath, until it seemed likely she 
would burst or choke. ‘Do you mean to tell 
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me that chit refused eightcen thousand 
year?” 
. vane to tell you that she refused me,” 
he rejoined, coolly, flecking a speck of cust off 
his coat-sleeve. 
“And I never knew it!” gaeped the old 
woman, k 
*] suppose she thought you'd make it hot 
for her if she told,” be laughed, sarcastically. 
‘* Hot for her!'’ echoed his companion, her 
face hideous with rage and evil passions. “TI 
feel as though I could kill her!" 


“Oh, you need not do that. It wouldn't | 


please me.” 

“No,” 

‘* You see, she might alter her mind."’ 

«| What! You mean you'd have her still?” 

‘‘ Rather! She's the prettiest woman that’s 
been seen in town for a longtime. Will you 
help me to woo and win thisshy maiden? "’ 

“Need you ask, my Jord. She shall marry 
you. I will leave no stone unturned to accom. 
plish this end.” 

And she didn’t. From that day Stephanie’s 
life became a misery to her. There was no 
harshness too great for the abominable old 
woman to practise, no reproach too bitter to 
be heaped on the innocent head. Shegrudged 
her every mouthfo! of food she took, and told 
her every Gay she was a wieerable beggar de- 
pendent on her bounty, while she enlarged, in 
glowing terms, of the Earl's wealth and posi- 
tion, and his great love for her. But the 
girl’s greatest misery was his constant pre- 
sence at Jetbeech. He was staying with a 
friend at # place about two miles away, and 
nearly every day he drove over in his splendid 
phaeton, and inflicted his presence on the un. 
fortunats gir], who loathed bim. She conld 
not esoape, because she never knew at what 
time he would appear, and he came at all 
hours; and Granny insisted'on keeping her in 
slose attendance on herself, which made it 
impossible for her to: avoid meeting her doe- 
tested suitor, 

Asthe weeks went by she grow paler snd 
thinner, pining for fresh air and freedom. 
The rides had been peremptorily stopped by 
her amiable relative, and day by day Mrs. 
Grandison grew cooler and cooler in her. manner 
towards the Squire, whom she thought would 
be a bit ofa stambling-bleck in the way of her 
grandohild's marriage with the Esrl. Bat 
the biuff, bard-drinking, hardriding York- 
shireman was not to be rebuffed. He stood 
his ground stardily, and came several times a 
week to the Lodge, still continuing his presents 
of flowers to Stephanie, thongh his more sub. 
stantial gifts were now scorned by the older 
woman, since she had the Earl to. open the 
strings of his longer and better plenished 
purse whenever she wished it, 

‘Does your grandmither mean you to 
marry that blear.eyed onld'fox?’’ asked Dick 
one day, with extreme wrath, when he hap- 
pened to be alone-with Szephanic in the garden. 

‘She wants—me—to," she fakered. 

‘* And you?” 

‘‘T hate bim,” she answered, with sudden 
fierceness and a flashing of tke soft eyes, and 
a curling of the red lips that he bad never 
seen before, and certainly bad not thought 
her capable of showing such sprit. 

‘'Then, of coorse you winna marry the 
loun’?” 

‘“ Granny mey make me,” she responded 
with a sigb, relapsing into her nrual quiet, 
half-sobdued manner, 

‘* Make you,” he echoed, angrily. * Ars you 
80 puir-spirited that you'll Jet yourcel be sold 
like a bale 0” goods?"’ 

“How can I help myself?” she asked 
miserably. 

“ T-know a-way out 0’ thediffioulty.” 

“Do you?” looking et him eagerly. 

“ Yes ! n 

** What is it ?. Do tell me.” 

“Become my ain wife! You said you 
Joiked me," he went on, his great frame 
trembling with esgernéss, as he took her 
cold, listless hand between both his. ‘I 





will be content with loiking, wee! content, 
and I'll do my best to make you happy.” 

** You are very good,” she answered uneasily, 
® perplexed look in the miety violet eyes. 

“I've hardly dared to let myself think o’ 
it since you refused: me, but now, when I see 
you in trouble, and anither you hate worrying 
you, I canna refrain. You're the only woman 
I ever shali lave. When I saw you years ago, 
a little mite, I knew I had met my fate. Wiil 
you give me the answer I jong to hear?” 

There was silence between them for a while. 
The wind swept by them laden with the per. 
fume of epring blossoms; the trees rustied 
their young green leaves; @ ouckoo culled 
faintly in the dietance, and mellow snushine 
was all around them. 

“ Answer, Stephanie?” he urged, 
gently for him, 

‘' Yes,” she said atlast, looking at him. ‘I 
will be your wife! But, remember, I do not 
love you!” 

“I will be content with loiking,” he 
auswered, rapturously pressing the hands he 
held against his breast. ‘“‘And we will be 
married soon. 1 will get a special license, and 
we will be married quietly at Moorsocrofi 
church. Then, when you ars really mine, we 
will come back and tell Granny, and then I 
shall take you to my home—onr home! "’ 

“Yea,” she assented, listleasly. 

It did not mach matter to her when or how 
she was married, so long as she escaped from 
the Earl of Bridgemont., 


very 


She did not love the Squire, and io calm} 


moments would probably not have contem. 
plated life passed at his side as pleasant, yet 


she hated her life of thraldom under her | 


grandmother's iron thumb more. 

She knew she would have plenty of money, 
and thought she would have greater liberty as 
& married woman, while now she seemed tied 
hand and foot by the horrid, hard, painted 
old woman, who, heartless and speculative, 
only looked on her as & means. by which she 
coold obtain ease and comfort, those feshpots 
of Egypt, for which her greedy old sonl 
longed. 

Besides, she could not contemplate another 
Seascn in town with any degree of equanimity, 
as its had been horrible to her, those manths 
passed amongst Mrs. Grandison’s fast, 
frivolous friends. 

She infivitely preferred life on the moors, 


‘and the time was rapidly approaching when 


they would again migrate to town, and so.she 
agreed to all Dick suggested ; and a couple of 
weeks later slipped oat early in her ricing- 
habit, and joined the Squire, who had couple 
of horses waiting near the Lodge, and rode 
away with him to the ancient. Norman charch 
on bis estate, and was married by a clerical 
friend of his, with necessary witnesses and 
formalities; and when the ceremony was over 
they mounted again,.and rode back as hard as 
they could to Jetbeech. 

Granny was just sitting down to late break- 
fast as they came in, and she commenced at 
once at the culprit. 

“TI told you, Stephanie, I would not allow 
you to ride any more with your present com. 
penion! How dare you disobey me? Aren't 


you afraid. of my tarning you from my doors,, 


you pauper, to starve like & dog?” 

“This Iady has no fear 0° that kind,” putin 
Dick, ‘‘as she is amply provided for by my 
will.” 

“ Your will! What d'ye mean?’ shrieked 
Granny. “I think you’rea trifle impudent, 
Squire, and can’t take a hint that your com- 
pany’s not wanted when yon get one!” 

“T shall probably not trouble you with 
much of it for the fatare!"” he returned, 
Ppaintedly. 

“Glad to hear it!'’’ she snapped. ‘“ You 
make that chit uppieh and rebellious; she'll 
be better without you!” 

* Bat—she won't be without me, she'll be 
with me,” he smiled. 

“With ye! What d’ye mean? Are ye 
mad?” ; 

“No, Lam quite sane, though vara happy. 


i 


Only it’s usual for a wife to gang with her 
husband,” 

“ Husband! Husband!” splattered Granny, 
rising to her fect. ; 

“Yes. Stephanie and I were married thia 
morning at Mooracroft church, Here is the 
certificate, it ig all correct and legal, We're 
boun’ thegither for all toime, ‘ till death do us 
part ! to 

* Then listen,"’ caid the old woman, ghastly 
pale under her rouge, her face working horrible, 
“Tf she is yours, take her away out of my 
house, and never darken my doors agein! J 
cast you off from this day forth! You are no 
kith or kia of mine! Go! before I curse 
you 3 

Icstinctively the girl turned assy, horrified 
at her appearance and language, and the 
Squire, drawing her hand through his arm, 
ted her to where their horses were tethered, 
|200thing and consoling her in bis rough way ; 
and by the time they reached the house she 
was comparatively calm, while he could feel 
his pulses beating like hammers, and his blood 
ronning riot at the mere thought of her being 
his own, for he could nos lift the veil that 
|obscured the future, and hid coming eventa 
from his eyes. 

He knew not what lay before him in the 
years he would pass at her side, beautiful, 
proud Stephanie, his bride, his cwu! and he 
revelled in joy, and gave no heed to the 
future, though— 





‘* Woman’s love is a bitter fruit, and however he 
{ bite it or sip, 

| There’s many a man has lived to curse the taste 
of that fruit on his lip !”’ 


' 
' 





| CHAPTER VIL. 

Tus first year of Stephanie’s married lif: 
| was perfectly happy. Nocloud dimmed the 
horizon of her joy, or presaged evil days to 
‘come, Her husband was kind and attentive 
in his rough way, and they got on wel! enough 
together. 

| In thesecond year she noticed he became 
|gubject to fits of moroseness, She bad no 
| Ohildren, and he made no secret of his terrible 
disappointment, after s while reproaching her 
with this, as if it were a crime. 

At first she theaght he was jesting, and 
stoiled at him, but soon, only tco soon, she 
realised that he meant what he said in deadly 
earnes$, and being childigss was a criminal in 
hia eyes. 

Little by little as the years went on they 
became more estranged. They hed nothing 
in common, She loved music, poetry, the 
refinements and elegancies of life. He hated 
whaét he termed catterwaaling, and was rough, 
and rude, and brusque, and jet his dogs run 
riot over the house becauee he knew it 
annoyed her. He ordered her abont, and 
\epoke to her with great contempt, and then 
insulted her when he found bis commande 
unavailing. 

Pe at firat the fanlé had been a little 
hers, for she had been ive to his fice, im- 
movable under all his caresses and endear- 
ments, She had told him she did not love 
him, and thought he would be content with 
cool friendehip and obedience ; bat he wae far 
too much in love for that. She only toosoon 
found out her mistake. 

After a while, when bis endearmenis met 
with no response, and he found she was not 
going to present him with an heir, hia violent, 
passionate, animal love tarned to an eqnally 
passionate hate; aud what added to her dia- 
tress was that he became permanently -ad- 
dicted to habits of intemperance, and reeled 
up to bed nearly every night in a state of 
intoxication. 

When under the influence of drink he was 
like a madman, and more than once had 
struck her brutally, markiog and bruising the 
delicate white flesh cruelly, and yet no 
murmur, no reproach ever passed her lips, 
She had bronghtit on herrelf. To excape one 
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horror she had ran her head into another, 
and there was no escape for her. She was hia 
until death came and set her free, and she 
lived under his roof, but apart from him, 
getting through the dreary days as best she 
could, 


She had no friends. Her husband only 
knew a few hunting men, and granny had 
been seized with paralysis about a year after 
Stephanie's marriage, and lost her speech and 
the use of her left side and arm, So, though 
her grandchild often went to see her, they 
could have no conversation, nor hold any 
actual intercourse. 

Mrs. Raddock had a very liberal allowance, 
which, oddly enough, her husband never 
interfered with, or tried to deprive her of, 
and she devoted the larger half of this to 
procuring comforts for Granny, despite that 
she had been treated with little consideration 
by the old woman. 

She used to drive across from Moorscroft in 
her pony phaeton and spend some hours four 
or five times a week with the invalid, and see 
that Annette attended to her properly. 

This the Frenchwoman scowlingly resented, 
only Stephanie took no notice of her, and con- 
tinued to come and go as she pleased. 

One morning, about ten years after the 
marriage, she drove over as usual, and as she 
neared the Lodge was surprised to see a crowd 
of people about the door, and a policeman 
amongst them, 

‘* What is the matter?” she asked, hastily, 
giving the reins to the groom, and descending. 

“There’s something wrong, ma'am,” re- 
turned the policeman, saluting her civilly. 

“Wrong!” she exclaimed. ‘ What—what 
is it? Has the house been broken into?" 

“ We think so, ma’am, but we isn’t quite 
sure yet.” 

‘‘ And Mrs. Grandison, is she quite safe?” 

A dead silence followed this query, and 
she saw the rustics looking into each other’s 
scared faces, 

“Has the fright killed her?” she cried, 
entering the hall. 

Just as she did so two gentlemen came 
down the stairs. One was Mr. Kerton, a 
magistrate living near Beerton, a neighbour 
whom she knew by sight; the other was a 
stranger, and even in that moment of agita- 
tion and anxiety she noticed that he was a 
singularly handsome man—tall, strongly- 
built, with dark hair, and close-out beard, 
that partly hid the well-shaped mouth, and 
beautiful brown eyes 

He was speaking as they came down, and 
she caught the words, — 

“It is a clear case. The injuries could not 
have been self-inflicted. They are of too 
terrible a nature, and have evidently been dealt 
from the back. As the Frenchwoman ia 
missing one’s suspicions naturally fall on her. 
I have no doubt in my own mind that it is a 
case of mur——” 

** Hash !” broke ia Mr. Kerton, who at that 
moment caught sight of Stephanie. 

‘*Mrs. Ruddock, I believe?” he began, 
courteously approaching and lifting his hat. 

“Yes,” she answered, hurriedly. ‘“ My 
grandmother—tell—me. What has happened ? 
what is wrong?” 

‘“‘ She—is—ill |!” he stammered, awkwardly. 

‘Tell me the truth,” she pleaded. ‘ Don't 
deceive me.’’ 

Mrs. Grandison is dead!" he blurted 
out. 

‘‘Kerton, how could you?” exclaimed his 
companion, as Stephanie reeled and turned so 
— pale they thought she was going to 

aint. 

Bat she rallied almost instantly, and grasp- 
ing the back of an old carved chair for sup- 
port, said,— 


“She has not died naturally. There is 
some mystery. Pleasetell me?" Her large 
wistfal eyes interrogated the handsome 


stranger. 


‘Can you bear a shosk ?’' he asked, gently. 
“Yes ; anything bot suspense.” 


4 ing,’’ explained Jardine, as he assisted her 
| his arm to help her up the steps. 





“Then, Mrs. Grandison has been mar- 
dered |” 

‘Good heavens! how horrible!"’ adding, 
immediately after. ‘‘ Annette must have done 
it.” 

‘You mean that forbidding-looking maid 


‘‘Oar suspicions fell on her, as she has 
decamped and left no trace behind her." 

‘*T always thought she hated Granny, and 
would do her some injury if ske could, 
must see her,” she went on, laying her hand 
on the banisters. 

‘: Let me persuade you not to,” objected the 
stranger. 

* I mast.” 

‘“‘I¢ is a shocking sight, and will overcome 
you,” he —. 

‘De, Jardine is right,” put in Mr. Kerton. 
‘It is not a fit sight for you.”’ 

Bat Stephanie would not be deterred, and 
went up to the bedroom, followed by the two 
gentlemen. One glance, however, at the bat- 
tered, bloodstained form was enougb, and, 
with a gasping sigh, she fell forward into Paul 
Jardine’s arms in a dead faint, 

The dead woman had been harsh and cruel 
to her, and by her plots and machinations had 
ruined her life, and yet she could not see her 
lying there still in death, the victim of a cruel 
and atrocious murder, without experiencing 
such feelings that, for a time, she was bereft 
of her senses. 

‘* What is to be done?” asked the young 
doctor, an hour later, when he had succeeded 
in restoring animation. ‘‘She can’t remain 
here.” 

** Of course not,’ agreed Mr. Kerton. “' Still, 
she is hardly fit to goa lonely drive with her 
oo alone,” 

“ 0.”" 

‘* Can you see her safely to Moorscroft?”’ 
he interrogated. 

“Well, no, I can’t,” returned the magis- 
trate, with some embarrassment. ‘ The fact 
is, her husband’s an awfal brute of a fellow, 
and a year or two ago we had a quarrel, which 
would make it impossible for me to go to his 

lace.” 

’ ‘I gee. Then, I suppose, in the interests 
of humanity, I must.” 

Accordingly, he said a few words in expla. 
nation to Stephanie, gave her another dose of 
cordial, helped her into the pony phaeton, 
took up the reins, and when the groom got 
up behind, drove slowly along the road 
towards Moorscroft, wondering as he went 
why such a beantifal woman had married 8 
brate like Ruddock ; for though he had only 
been settled in Beerton a year, some of the 
Squire's wild and brutal pranks had come to 
his knowledge. 

He was standing on the broad flight of steps 
leading up to the hall door, as the pony 
phaeton came up the drive. 

‘Hullo! What ha’ you been up to?” he 
shouted, roughly, to his wife. ‘‘ You look like 
@ warmed-up corpse |” 

‘‘ Mra. Ruddock has heard some news that 
shocked and grieved her extremely this morn- 


with marked courtesy to alight, and gave her 


** And who may you be?”’ he asked, radely, 
staring at the young man with drunken inso- 


lence. 

‘*Panl Jardine, M.D., of 5, Trevor- terrace, 
Beerton, at your service,’ returned the 
doctor, coolly. 

‘** At myjservice! ’’ echoed the Squire, testily. 
“I don’s want the services o’ any o’ your 
tribe, glory be to Heaven! Yon're a lady- 
killer, that’s vara plain; rich ould woman's 
doctor! They're the sart o’ patients for 
you.” 

“I certainly prefer them to men,” observed 
Jardine. ‘‘They are more amenable, and 
better patients.”’ 

‘*Ay! a woman can be kicked or kissed 


into anything. Eh? You being a loikely lad 
try the kissing. Eh?” 

“Richard,” put in Stephanie, faintly, 
pained and disgusted at her husband’s rude. 
ness. ‘‘ Dr, Jardine has been most courteous 
and kind in bringing me from Jetbeech where 
I was taken i), and——" 

‘* What basiness ha’ you to be taken ill?"’ 
he demanded. ‘‘Is this to be the new fad, 
sickness, and a gude-looking doctor always 
hanging aboot the place?" 

Paul Jardine did not often take the trouble 


I| to hate anybody, but he felt then that he 


hated Dick Ruddock, and would have liked to 
pound him to a jelly in a fair, stand.up fight. 
‘Granny is dead! '’ went on the mistress of 
Moorscroft, disregarding the insult. ‘‘Mur- 
dered, they suppose by Annette, and—and— 
the suddenness of the news—unnerved me! "’ 
‘On! chicken-hearted because the ould 
hag’s dead. A good riddance, say 1!” 
‘Oh, Richard!" she moaned, swaying as 
though she woald fall, and looking white and 
miserable. 
‘Mrs, Ruddock is not well,” said Jardine, 
sternly. ‘‘She ought to go to her room at 
once, and lie down after having some beef tea 
or port wine. Will you giveher maid direc- 
tions to attend on her?”’ 
‘‘ Are you master here or am I?” asked 
Ruddock, wrathfally. 
“That is an absurd question,” returned 
the young man, disdainfally. ‘“‘ I am a doctor, 
an i when I see a person in danger of getting 
ili through want of proper attention I speak 
about it.” 
“ You're not my doctor!” retorted the half 
tipsy brute. 
“No. Iam very glad to say Iam not. It 
ia an honour I do notcovet, Good-bye, Mre. 
Raddock! I trust you will soon be quite re- 
covered from your indisposition ;"’ and lifting 
his hat with courteous grace, he turned away. 
‘* Richard, you do not mean to let Dr. 
Jardine walk all the way back to Beerton?” 
‘I’m not goin’ to ha’ my horses out for 
him!" 
“Don’t trouble, pray!” cried the young 
man, looking back over his shoulder, “ @ six- 
mile walk is nothing to me!” and then he 
strode rapidly away, and was lost to view. 

“You're a noice one!” commenced the 
Squire, ‘ gallivanting aboot the coontry wi’ 
handsome young lads. I wonder what next? 
You'll be rannin’ awa’ wi one, I guess!” 
“You need not insult me!” she said, 
bitterly, and then she went slowly through 
the great oak-panelled hall, with its garnish- 
ing of spears, and shields and swords, up to 
her room, and, throwing herself on the bed, 
wept pitifully. 

Granny’sdeath left her more desolate— more 
alone. The last link between her and her 
youth had snapped. 


She had no joy, no hope, and day by day 
her husband grew more violent, rough, and 
abusive; and day by day he drank more, 
until, at times, he was nothing but a liquor- 
maddened lunatic—shouting, roaring, and 
screaming about the house ; and when these 
. terrible fits were on him his unhappy wife 
would lock herself into her room, and listen 
to his wild howls with shivers of terror, for 
she was in mortal dread that one day he 
would kill her. 

So the days d ed wearily on. Granny 
had been buried, and a verdict of wilful mur- 
der brought against Annette; but, despite all 
efforts, she was not to be found. She had dia- 
appeared like the snow of last year; anda 
dull, unbroken calm settled down on Bie. 
phanie’s life. 

One day, inthe early spring following her 
grandmother's death, she was surprised at 
receiving @ summons to her husband's room. 
She found him lying in a big chair, pantiog 
and gasping, and rolling his bloodshot eyes 
about. 

‘‘ Are you ill?" she asked, quietly. 

“* Caraedly ill!” he groaned. 





| ‘Can I do anything for you?” 
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“Yea; write to that doctor fellow at Beer- 
ton 7” 

“ Do you mean Dr, Jardine?” ehe asked in 
surprise. 

Q' coorse. Who else shud I mean?” he 
queried, hastily, : 

“TI didnot know, only I thought you did 
not like him!” 

‘You've na bueiness at all to think. He's 
a clever fellow, and I mean to ha’ him here. 
{ dinna mean to give you a chance 0’ re- 
placing me jast at present,” with a coarse 
laugh, and « pull at the whisky. and-water that 
stood at his elbow. 

With a sigh Mrs. Ruddock went over to the 
escritoire and penned a note to the doctor, 
and sent it off by one of the grooms. 

She did it reluctantly, for she dreaded to see 
a stranger set their foot within the doors of 
Moorscroft, She knew they would be insulted, 
and her husband always took the opportunity 
of humiliating and wounding her by his con- 
tempt and coarse manner and doings when 
anyone was present. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER VII. 


Dr. Janprve did not return from his round of 
visite until late that day, and felt nearly as tired 
as his horse, as he swang himeelf from the 
saddle, and strode into the cosy — where 
a bright fire was burning, and the tea-table 
prettily laid out by his housekeeper. He flang 
himself into an easy chair, and began to draw 
off his gloves, when the woman handed him a 
letter, saying,— 

‘‘Came early this morning, sir!" 

- tore it open hurriedly, and then ejacu- 

fated,— 
“T shan’t go. He's a hound!" bat even as 
he spoke a vision of Stephanie's pale, beantifal 
face, with its wistfal, violet orbs, which he had 
never forgotten, rose before his eyes, and with 
@ sigh he said, ‘Give me a cup of tea as soon 
as possible, and tell Bennet to put Jock in the 
dog-cart. I must go out again, and Jenny is 
too tired.” 

His orders were quickly obeyed, and in a 
very short time he was on his road, driving as 
fast as he could towards Moorscroft, which 
he was not long in reaching. 

A m came out, and took the horse 
round to the stable, while another servant 
showed him into an exquisitely pretty little 
room. Artistically elegant, replete with 
curious ornaments and trinkets from all 
parts of the world, glowing with colour, and 
yet not in the least bizarre or outré. 

It was a fitting casket for the beautifu 
woman who satin a + carved oak chair by 
the fire, the subdued and soft glow from a 
lamp yp - with its raddy brilliance, 
tempering it to jast the right harmony of 
colour and warmth, playing over her face, 
which was pale, with a sad expression in the 
mournful eyes, the expression of a woman at 
war with herself and greatly disquieted. She 
was dressed in black, a long. soft silken roba, 
and the jet trimmings flashed and glinted in 
the firelight. Its sombreness enhanced the 
fairness of her skin, and the lustre of her 
golden hair. Her attitude was fall of unrest ; 
there was a watcbfal look about her, as 
though she was straining her ears to catch 
some sound. 

The doctor saw it all with one glance. 

She rose as he entered, but did not hold 
out her hand in greeting, only stood there 
silent, waiting for him to speak. 

“T trast Mr. Raddock is not very ill?" he 


gan. 
_‘I hardly know,” she answered, hesita. 
tingly. , 

‘* What is his complaint ?” 

For a moment after the question the violet 
eyes met his questioningly, then she spoke. 

“Do you not know? Have you not 
heard ?"’ 

“One hears a great deal,” he answered, 
evasively, “in fact, so much that it is im- 
possible to distinguish truth from libel.” 





‘My hasband is addicted to habits of in- 
temperance,” she said quietly, but there was 
® touch of despair in her voice. 

‘* Has he had this failing long? " 

‘Since he was twenty.” 

“ And he is now?” 

“ Forty-five,” 

“Ah I see! His constitution is giving 
way under the strain put on it?”’ 

‘*T suppose so. But will you go to him?” 
and toushing a bell a servant appeared, and 
showed him up to the magnificent bedroom, 
where Dick still Jay by the window. 

‘You've been a devil of a time coming,” he 
growled, as the doctor entered. 

‘*T could not come before.” 

“*T sent for you this morning.” 

'« The letter did not arrive until after I had 
lefé on my rounds. I got back at five, It is 
not seven yet, so you see I have “lost no 
time.” 

**T doant care to be neglected,” grumbled 
the Squire. 

‘*I never neglect my patients!’ returned 
Jardine shortly, adding ‘‘ now, will you allow 
me,” and he looked at him, and made his 
diagnosis in silence. 

‘‘Am I very ill?” asked the master of 
Moorscroft, with an uneasy glance at the 
medico. 

‘' There is no cause for present alarm, only 
you are a stout man. You will have to be very 
carefal in your diet, and take little of this,’ 
touching the whisky bottle that still stood at 
his elbow. 

‘* What d’ye mean?” shouted his patient. 
“ D’ye mean to insinuate I drink?" 

‘TI never insinuate anything.” 

. ee = jade downstairs has been telling her 
ies ” 

“IT don't know to whom you allude,” 
answered Paul, coldly. 

“Well, I mean my wife, then. She’s 
always tellin’ lies aboot me!” 

‘Nonsense! Do you think I want anyone 
to tell me what is the matter with you. A 
glance at your face is sufficient. I am not a 


I doant think you are,” assented 
Ruddock, with grudging admiration, ‘‘ that's 
why I sent fo’ ye. I doant care for maiat 0’ 
your kidney.” 

‘* Don’t you, indeed? That is because you 
have never wanted us before. Now that you 
will want the services of the medical profes- 
sion you may grow to like us better.” 

‘*D’ye mean that I’m goin’ to be seriously 
ill?” he asked in alarm, for he was an arrant 
coward, afraid of death. 

‘T mean that you have undermined your 
constitution by excesses, and that you must 
be very carefal, or you will have a poor chance 
of pulling round,” rejoined the young man, 
with a look of disgust, as he rose to leave. 

** Come again to-morrow,’ commanded the 
invalid, anxiously. 

“No, I cannot. 
oases which require close attention.” 

** You must come. I won't be neglected!" 
roared the Squire. 

‘¢T shall not neglect you, don’t be afraid,’’ 
rejoined the other, coolly. ‘I will come the 
day after to-morrow. Inthe meantime take 
the medicine I send regularly, and drink soda 
water with only a dash of this,’’ touching the 
whisky bottle again, “in it.” And then he 
went out, followed by a volley of oaths from 
his irate patient. 

As he passed the door of the little boudoir 
his eyes instinotly glanced into the room, and 
he saw that Mrs. Raddock was still reclining 
before the fire, her hands folded listlessly in 
her lap. 

‘* How lovely she is!” he thought, ag he 
drove down the avenue. “A ‘ect case of 
beauty and the beast, and he is a beast! How 
I hate the fellow!" 

Dr. Jardine did not see Mrs. Ruddock at 
Moorsoroft for some time after that, though 
he did not know the cause. She was hiding 
till the — mark on her temple, the result 
of a brutal blow from her husband, faded. 





I have some very critical | sing 


However, one day as he was riding up the 
avenue he came upon her walking slowly 
along, accompanied by old Hector. 

“ Taking advantage of the bright day?” he 
smiled, leaping down from the saddle, and 
clasping her hand in his. 

“Yes,” she said, listlessly. ‘“ It is so dull 
in the house.” 

‘Ofcourse. You are quite right to get out 
in the fresh air. It will do you good. You look 
pale, Mrs. Ruddock. Am I going to have you 
for a patient too?” 

“T think not,”’ she answered, slowly. ‘‘ Iam 
ome pale now,” and then she looked at 

m. 


He was smiling as he spoke, and his smile 
was & very charming one. It flashed up sud- 
denly like a gleam of sunshine, lighting up 
and softening s face that was habitually 
grave, 

It had a rare and subtle charm abont it, 
made men like him, and women love him; 
and as Stephanie looked at the handsome face, 
with that winning smile upon is, she experi- 
enced & new sensation, a warming about the 
heart, an exultant gladness, such as never had 
come to her before. 

‘‘Then I am to infer that you once had a 
colour?” 

‘Yes, when I was young,” she returned, 
with a touch of her old naiveté. 

“You are not very old now, I think, Mrs. 
Raddock?” and he smiled again. 

‘‘ Twenty-seven,” she responded, listlessly. 

* Most women consider that quite young!” 

“ Ah, yes, but most women have not had 
my bitter experiences,” she exclaimed, 
involuntarily. 

No.” 

‘‘ Happiness makes so great a difference— 
though, of course, every one has their 
troubles,’ she added, quickly, as though 
regretting having spoken so openly of her jay- 
less life. 

‘Of course. It is the penalty of mortals,” 
rejoined the doctor, lightly. ‘‘ Have you any 
particular fad or fancy ?"’ he asked, a moment 
later, that she might not continue to feel 
embarrassed. 

‘*Maeioc and flowers,” she replied. 

‘* You spend a good deal of your time in the 
conservatories,” glancing at the glass buildings 
that were extensive. 

“Yes. Orchids are my favourites. I should 
like to show them to you one day.” 

** And I should like to see them extremely. 
And who is your favourite composer?" 
“Beethoven,” she answered, unhesitat- 
ingly. 

** Of course you sing?” 

** Oh, yes.” 

‘* Operatic airs?” 

‘* A few. Chiefly ballads, such as Sullivan's, 
Cowen's, and Milton Wellings.” 

‘I shall hope some day to have the plea- 
sure of hearing you! I, too, am very fond of 
2 ing.” 

‘*I should be very pleased to sing to you, 
only sometimes it irritates and annoys Mr. 
Ruddock, and so I have nearly given it up.” 
«That is a pity.” 

“Perhaps. Still it does not do to make him 
angry.” There was pitifal tremor in her voice, 
and just then the wind lifted the soft curls 
from her brow, and he saw the remains of the 
mark on her temple. 

‘Good heavens!” he thought, in horror. 
‘* Can it be possible the roffian strikes her?” 
But just then they reached the house, and she 
went to her boudoir, and he up to oe 
He found him better, with a subd pulse, 
but ina very queer temper. His gross tyranny 
made the young man feel he would like to give 
him a thrashing, and he half determined not 
to attend him any more; but the thought of 
Stephanie's mournfal face made him forget 
his anger, and he went day after day in 
obedience to the whimsical commands of the 
Squire, who, though he insulted him and 
quarrelled with him, still desired his services. 
All through the long summer days he con- 
tinued to visit Moorscroft three or four times 
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@ week, and on almost every occasion be saw 
Stephanie. 

Unknown to herself she had come to look 
for his coming, to count the hours that must 
intervene before his arrival. 

He was the one bright thing in her wretohed 
life, and as he soon discovered what & 
neglected, insulted, abused wife she was, he 
did his best to brighica her misery. He pitied 
her, aud she was very beaatifal ! 

Pity is wkin to love. It is dangerons for a 
young man to pity a young woman, especially 
if she be another man’s wife. Still, it was a 
temptation to him to show her litile kind. 
nesses, Sbe wae so grateful for them. 

So he brought her new music, new books, 
carions orchids, a pair of rare Afrisan birds, 
and was repaid by sweet smiles and unfaned 
joy. 

So the summer days wore on, and Stephanie 
found life better and brighter, and her brutal 
hesband wondered why thas glad light shone 
in her eyes, the rosea bloamed cnce more in 
her cheeks. He grudged her any happiness, 
and began a new system of torture. He kept 
her constantly at his side. 

This was agony to her. She never hada 
moment of privacy, nor of rest. He con- 
stantly asked her to go hither and thither on 
trivial, useless, impossible errahds, and then 
he cursed her roundly if she failed to please 
him, or do exactly as he wished. 

This régime went on for weeks, and Pani 
noticed how psle and wearied Mra. Raddock 
looked one hot Jaly day when he came to pay 
his visit, and fonad her sitting by her hus- 
band's side, a huge volume of a sporting 
character on her knee, from which she was 
reading aloud, and which was so ponderous 
and heavy thai it was as much as ashe could 
do to hold it with both hands, 

** Weil, doctor, I'm glad to see you,’’ began 
the amiable invalid. 

“ Are you?” rejoined the doctor, hie glance 
wandering to the fair, pale face bent over the 
book. 

‘‘¥es. Iva dail work being moped up ina 
room with one body, and that.a half natural,” 
giving Stephanie a malignant glanoe. ‘‘ There, 
put down the book noo, you fool!” amd he 
struck i¢ roughly from her bands, and it fell 
with considerable force on her feet, 

She turned a shade paler with the pain of 
the blow, and them rose and began to limp 
towarde the door. 

‘‘ Where are you goin’? he asked, harshly. 

‘* To—my—room,”’ she faltered. 

‘*Coome back, and sit doon here, I wilina 
ha' you goin’ aboot by yourself Heaven only 
knows where.” 

‘I will come back in—a short—time,”’ she 
answered, faintly, ‘ My—foot—pains me," 

‘Bosh! Coome back and sit doon at 
oncs!" and then, as she still hesitated, a 
troubled, ieareome look in her eyes, he rose 
and deals her a sudden, heavy blow, which 
stretched her senzeleza on the floor. 

‘‘Good Heaven! You brate!” cried Jar- 
dine, and ini a moment he gathered up the 
senseless form, and bore her across the corri- 
dor to her own room. 

Once there, he placed her sarefally on the 
sofa, and began to administer remedies. He 
did not call the servants, beoause he guessed 
how terribly painfal it would be to have them 
see the mark of the biow that wae already 
Gisfiguring the soft oheek, and go he chafed 
her hands, aud rabbed her temples, and 
aptinkled a strong easence on her forehead, 
and at last the white lids flickexed and opened. 

‘* Stephanie, are you better,’’ he murmored 
eagerly, hislips close to herain hia anxiety, 
liia breath warm on her cheek. 

For a moment her eyeslooked dually into 
his,and then, as consciousness became fully 
res.ored, she caught his hand orying, ‘ Qh, 
Dr. Jardine, pity me, save me,” 

“Twill, my dearest, I wild.” 

_ And then, as she brown eyes met the violet, 
in a glance from son! to sonl, they knew they 
loved esoh other, and for one deliciens 
moments he held ber close to him, her head 





resting on bis shoulder, her heart beating 
faintly on his breast; then he laid her gently 
back on the couch, and, rising, lett the room. 

He went straight back to the Squire. 

* Raddock,’’ he said. ‘Way do you treat 
your wife with such brutality ?” 

‘* What's that to you,” snarled the other, 
who had evidently been drinking heavily, 
since he had been left alone. 

** A great deal,” 

‘*A greatdsal, eh? Are you sweet on her, 
She ain't bad lookin’ is she? ” 

“ Pshal” returned the yonug man, with 
extreme irritation, clenching hia hands to re- 
strain the desire he felé to take the brate by 
the throat, and shake his worthless carcase. 

“You'd better remember,’ went on Dick, 
hoekily, ‘‘ that she’s my wife, my aim good and 


‘chattel, that Ican do as I leike with her, 


thrash her loike a dawg if I’mso minded. 

‘Not while I can help it,” cried Jardine 
excitedly. 

“Bat you canna help it,” sacered the 
other. ‘* Moind yer’e ain affairs, and doant 
meddle with mine, or itll be warse for you 
and for her too.”’ 

‘'Things cannot be much worse for her, 
poor soul,’’ he esid, with tender pity. 

‘‘Canna they be? You doant know. I can 
lock her up in a single room, and keep heron 
bread and water. Thsatil tak doon her 
cursed spirit.” 

‘Yon wouldn't do that,” exclaimed the 
other im horror. 

“Wouldn't 1? You wait and ses,” and 
with a bratal, drunken laugh he turned to the 
table, and taking up a bottle poured ont what 
he thought was-a spiking medicine given him 
by Jardiue to supply the place of liquor. The 
doctor saw it was @ poisonous liniment, 
given for acnte rheumatiam from which he 
had been suffering, and for a moment he atood 
spalibound. 

Toen the evil one whispered in his ear, 
“Let him drink it, and Stephanie will be 
free.’’ And then he sprang forward to dash 
the glase from Raddoock’s hand, and give the 
woman he loved back to a life of misery, but 
it was too late, 

The drunken wretch bad swallowed, at one 
gulph, nearly a tumblerful of the poison. 

‘“ What is it?” he gasped chokingly, as 
the glass dropped from his hand, and he felt 
his throat and tongue burning. 

‘' Poisop,” answered the deotor, in an awed 
whisper. 

‘(Is shere any—bope?” 

* None,” 

And even as Jardine spoke the unhappy 
man flang himeelf on the floor, and began to 
writhe in mortal agony, and cintch and tear, 
and rend whatever came within the reach of 
hiehande, 

Wildly Paul tore at the bell, and called to 
the servants to bring hot water, mustard, 
milk, anything that he thonght likely to prove 
an antidete. But all efforts were unavailing. 
Before the eud of an bour the master of 
Moorscroft Jay a awadllen, discoloured corpse, 
and Stephanie was a widow—free |! 

* . * 7 * 

Two years later Mrs. Raddock, who had 
just retarned from a long tour abrosd with 
her cousing, Grantley Grandison and his sister, 
— standing on the terrace of her Yorkshire 

ome, 

The sun was sinking to rest, bars of gold 
and purple cloud were gradually paling, their 
shadows becoming fainter across the rosy sky ; 
the heavy perfume of the flowers was wafted 
up to her, and the ecent of the red and yellow 
roses that clang and climbed over the pillars 
of the terrace, 

She was watching a heron susiling ateadily 
up toa great height, and thea wheeling round 
end descending, twisting: round as though he 
was being spun by a finger and thumb; and 
did not hear the footsteps coming along the 
terrace, nor see that anyone was a ing 
until @ light touch on her arm made her tarn 
with a staré. 

“ Dr. Jardine |” sheexclaimed, in unmistak- 


able tones of welcome, a bright blush orimson- 
ing her fair check. ‘This is kind of you to 
come and ree me so soon |’ 

“I could not keep away,’ he responded a 
little gloomily. : 

Something in his tone made her lookat bim 
clossly. 

He had altered greatly. He was thinner, 
paler; there were lines about hia eyes and 
mouth, and a weary, listless look on his face. 

“Have you been ill?” she saked, with 
tender concern, unconsciously leaving her 
bands in his. 

‘No, not ill; only worried, aud a live 
overworked,” 

«You should take @ reak,” abe suggested, 

“YT think I mnuet,” be agreed, hie eyes 
wandering over the wide, purple moor that 
lay beyond Moorsoroft Park, ‘‘ Did you enjoy 
your sojourn sbroad?'’ he queried next, his 
glance coming back to the beautifui face. 

‘‘ Not very much,” she replied, ‘1 would 
rather be here!’ 

“And yes your memories of shia place can 
hardly be happy ones,” 2 

*No, they are not,” she acknowledged, 
candidly. “Only I hope to spend many 
happy days here!” “ 

“ Stephanie,” he said, saddenty, as though 
urged om: by same uncontrollable impuise, 
“ will you spend them withms? ' 

“Yes!” she murmured, blushingly, her 
whole face altering, becoming instinct with 
languor, softness, joy, at the instance of that 
mighty magician—Love. ‘ Pani! dear Paul! 
I shall be your wife at last?’’ and she threw 
her arms round his neck, her soft lips pressed 
to his cheek, 

‘* And you love me?” he-asked, softly. 

“With all my heart and soul!’ she 
answered, passionately. ‘My life were 
nothing worth unless passed with you!” 

“ My dearest, may you never regret becom- 
ing my wife!” 

“T never shall!” she answered, Grmly. 

And she never did. 

A month later they were married. Now at 
Moorscroft, bat at a fashionable London 
church, going abroad for a honeymoon of over 
two years, 

When they came back to Moorscroft they 
brought a little toddliag. golden-bhaired,. violet- 
eyed Ly with them, and settled down as 
co! . é 
Bat though Squire Jardine, us he came to 
be called, had alla man could desire—a lovely 
wife, a beautifal child, a fine home, and plenty 
of money, said he did not look happy ; 
and what they said was-true. 

-Paul Jardine was not happy. A cloud 
always hong over him. He could not forget 
that one black episode in his life, that branded 
him.in his own mind as a murderer, never 
banish from his. mental view that horrible, 
pallid, distorted face, patched here and there 
with purple blotches, the bleared eyes starting 
from their strained: sockets, the livid lips 
drawn back izom the teeth, through which 
protruded the swollen, blackened ‘tongue, the 
writhing body, and olntching hands that tore 
and rent what came within their reach. 

No, it was ever before his eyes. ‘ Through 
the Deceitfulness of Sin” he had been let into 
the commission of a orime, and the memory 
of it rendered his life a burden. 

The happiness he had sinned so terribly to 
obtain turned, like Dead Seca fruit, to ashes 
on his lips, and became s’source of never- 
ceasing regret tohim. But he resolutely hid 
the misery that consumed him from hia wife, 
and was ever devoted and tender to her, 
beautiful, fond Stephanie, who, knowing 
nothing, was happy in his love, and the adora- 
tion of her child; and he thanked Heaven 
every day for that, and bore silently the 
burden of hia crime-stained exietence as best 
he could for her sake. 


[THE END.] 
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CHAPTER XXXVI.—(continued.) 


‘My nephew is your patient. Tell me 
plsioly, is bie life in any Canger?” 

“In very great danger,” answered the doc- 
tor. “Hia wound is most serions one, and 
what makes it woree is, he appears to be 
troubled in hie mind, and, therefore, disinolined 
to rest.. If he-coul@ ba roothed and mace 
happy I belicve he might recover.” 

“Let me go to him,” said Sir Godfrey, 
rising. 

“Well, I hardly know,” repliéd the other, 
artfally. ‘Any agiteition might be fatal. He 
must have no worry.” 

“« What do you take mie for?’ returned the 
Barovet, with a cold, angry glesm from his 
grey eyes. “I have been a father to Frank 
Stanley. I have the right to go te him.” 

“In that case, I lead the way,” said the 
doctor. ‘' I could not refuse a father.” 

“Geraldine, dear, Tam so sorry for your 
trouble!’’ whispered Lady Marie, with her 
arma about. the neck of her friend. ‘ Bat 
who knows that good may not come out of it! 
Sir Godfrey is here, and cOming up to see 
Frank. For ycur lover's sake, be patient and 
gentie—a kving womsn, not an Ice Qaeen, 


The happiness of your lives depends upon to- ; 


vight. I shall remain in the shadows, and shall 
not interfere unless [can Belp ii any way. 
Remember!”’ aud she glided avay into a 
dark corner, and sat down. 

The dostur admitted Sir Godfrey, and very 
wisely withdrew. Te walked over to the bed 
to the opposite side to where Geraldine stood, 
and gazed down into his nephew's fave, taking 
not the elizhteat notice of her. 

Frank was lying with closed eyes, but he 
had been unable to sleep, He moved rest- 
lessly, and.epoke under his breath. 

‘Ho will never relént, darling!” he mur- 
mured. ‘And I am so sorry, for I loved him, 
and I wanted him io love you. I¢ haa all been 
such a worry and trouble, and how you have 
suffered for my #ake, sweet one | but my uncle 
does not care-——”’ 

‘Frank, yon are wrong.” said the Baronet, 
in 2 voice which Lacy Marie scatcely resog- 
nized as his. ‘“ Your uncle does care. He 
loved your motber dearly, and has, litéle as 
you think it, Ilcved you for her sake; but he 
has saffcred till his nature bas been warped 
and soured. Heaven help him! 
Frank, my boy ; that is all that he now desires, 
and he will do his best to make you heppy.” 

The sick man’s eyes opened, a smile rested 


and Sir Godfrey clasped it. 





Get well, | 


i For two days the dootor prohibited any 
questions being pat to his patients ; after then 
he les Lady Marie ta!k a little to Mrs, Fitz 
Herbert, who was growing calmer. 

The girl always had a soothing influence, 
and so Mrs. FitzHerbert fonnd, and was soon 
led to talking of her tronbles, 

“ Lady Marie,” she said, ‘I have been so 
very, very miserable; I have had a seoret 
weighing so long upon my mind. Pride kas 
kept me silent, and a rash vew; and I have 
let them almost wreck poor Geraldine’s life. 
I had made up my mind that night to iell Mr. 
Staniay, bné now, it is too late. He is dead! 
murdered! and Isaw ii! Is ssems to be ali 
my fanl:—that my poor obild’s happiness is 
lost for ever. I shall never forgive myself— 
never! and it is-a bard position for me. I 
must give np the man who did it. No one 
else knows, I shall feel that I hang hica! It 
will haunt me so long as I live!” 

A great gleam of happiness shot from Lady 
Marie's sweet blue eyes, 

‘‘ Things may not be as bad as you think, 
dear Mrs. Fi:zHerbert,” she said, softly. “We 
will talk the subject out by-and-by. Thedoc- 
tor wishes you to gst up now, and lie on the 
sofa. May I help you, dear?” 

She did help her. Sie dressed ber ia her 
very prettiest bedroom wrap, and coiled her 
beautiful hair into.aqueenly corons), and laid 
her upon the couch with the delioate.hued 
eiderdown over her; let a soft primrose light 
fall upon her froma shaded lamp; with her 
own hands placed an elegant fourfold screen 
behind ker, and closed the warm thick cur- 
trains. Then, kissing her, she bade her rest, 
and she would come back.and hear her story; 
and abe passed.out through the dressing-room, 
having arranged the bed tidily. 

A few minutes later she was upon her knees 
beside Sir Godfrey Hamilton at the Rectory, 
and his hand lay in hers. 

‘Godfather, do you believe in me?” she 
asked, 

‘ Implicitly, my shild! You-are as good as 
unalloyed gold—as true as tried steel !”’ 

‘Then you will grant me a favour?” 

“ Any whioh ou may ask.” 

‘* Godfather,” continued she, pleadingly, ‘if 
you had believed your wife good and true, you 
would never have left her, would you?" 

His face darkened. 

‘“« She left.me,’’ 

“Ah! {£ know. But although you have 
none, I have faith in her. She is going to tell 
me her story to-night,’’ 

‘Does she know that I have given you 
mine?” 

‘\No; we have not named you. She meant 


SIOR a i to have told the truth to Frank, but she he- 
upon his lips, he stretched out his hand feebly, | 


“J am gorry, Frank, for what I said to | 


you,’ he murtranred. 


me?” 


"You understand 


Tn another momens Geraldine was kneeling | 


at his feeb, snd she took his second hand and 
kiesed.it, He looked at ber Jong ; then a great 
sigh escaped his lips. The iron man had at 


iast conquered self. He-took her hand and : 


placed it in that of his nephew Frank. 

There was @ little cry of joy from the 
ehadows, and in ancther moment Lady Marie's 
loving arms were about Sir Godfrey's neck, 

‘You dear, good old godfather! How I love 
you!” she said, and kissed him ss.she cer- 
tuinly bad never done before. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
FORGIVEN, 


Lapy Manin’s theory of the guilt of Captain 
De Lacy eeemed fikety to fall to the ground. 
Upon the case being investigated, it was found 
thas he had left the neightourhood before the 
hour ofthe attack upon Frank Stanley, under 
which circumstances the magistrate declined 
to release Godfrey Hamilton until there was 
niore light upon the sabject. 


lieves him dead. Poor woman, she is suffering 
terribly in her mind.”’ 

‘Of covrse you relieved it on that score?” 

‘No, godfather, I did not. I want you to 
sit in her dressing-room and to hear every 
word for yourself. I know that all corrow will 
ba cleared away to-night, all difficulties ex- 
pleined. It is Ohbristmas Eve; peace and 
goodwill should abound, and I believe they 
will. I feel sure you have thrown away 


| twenty years of happiness for nothing. Teil 


me the truth, dear—you love her still, do you 
not?” 

** Yes, I love her,’’ he said, ‘‘and have done 
80 — the first:-hour we met, but I hate her 
sin?” 

‘* What if she was sinless?" 

“Then I should have done her a cruel 


| wrong 1” 


‘‘ Which she would forgive, seeing that you, 
too, have enffered, Coma with me.’ 

‘« Would it ‘be honourable for me to listen to 
words not meant for my ears?” he asked, 
with: hesitation, 

‘(A serious case like this wants a strong 
and unusual remedy. I will bear every bit of 
blame, I will tell her myself that I begged 
you to go there to listen,” aud she took him 
by the band and drew him upstairs into the 
dreasing-rcom, and placed him in an easy chair 
by the. door in silence, 





“ Lady Marie, is that you?” inqnired Mre. 
FitzHerbert. *‘ Come and let me talk to you. 
I cannot rest until I have told someone, [ 
niust have advice, Marie; to make you under 
stand my story, I musttell youallof it. Will 
it tire you?” 

* Not in the least. I want to hear it,” and 
she drew a stool to Mrs, FitzHerbert’s side. 
and seating herself upon it, held her hand. 

‘* My brother and I were left alone together, 
at the death of my parents, poor, and in a 
foreign land—India. I need hardly tell you 
that I clung to him—was proud of him, in 
fact; and he was ford of me. Bat I regret 
to say he was very wild, and not what be 
ought to-have been. 

“There was a rich merchant in Bombay, 
who had known us both from birth, and when 
I became « girl-woman, he fancied himeelf iu 
love with me—nay, I am unjast, he did love 
me, But I was young, and he was old. I 
need hardly tell you I did not listen to bir 
still I was sorry, for he was really good to my 
brother, who was in a position of trust in his 
business. I was only sixteen when I aid fail 
in luve. 

* Yady Marie, do you remember ths night 
of your fancy dress ball, and my agitation ? 
Ab! I see youdo! Well, twenty-four years 
ago Sir Godfrey Hamilton was a very siffer- 
ent mau. Hs was good-looking, powerfa’, 
still in his prime; jast the man a vory young. 
girl would love. i loved him madly, [ be- 
came engaged to him, and was unutterad!y 
happy. 
* One day Mr. Fitzderbert stood before 
me and told me the brother of whom I Fas 
so proud had robbed him to a very serious 
extent, and he had all the proofs of hia crime, 
but that if I would becoms his wife he would 
not punish my brother, but forgive him, and 
ses him up in business in England. 

‘‘ The position was an awfal one for me. 
My brother gave me no peace, Mr. FiszHerbezi 
gave me no time. I was very, very proud. 
I shrank from the thongbt of disgrace, and, 
most of ali, I feared iest Sir Godfrey should 
knowof my brother's sin. I loved him, bat 
I felt that he could be hard to wrong-doing. 

‘In my distraction, I consented to save niy 

brother. I only saw him I loved once egain 
then. It was upon the evening of my wed- 
ding.day. I escaped from my gorgeons new 
home to breathe the truth tohim. Ob! Lad; 
Marie, bis anger and scorn burnt into my 
soul, 
‘‘ He thought me eo utterly worthless, ar 
I conld not tell him the trath. I was sot 
wholly miserable in my married life. My 
husband was very kind to me, and I felt s 
daughter's sffection for him. 

“Still when I became a widow felt ae a 
bird let free from a cage. Lady Marie, it was 
& joy to me then to think of Sir Godircy 
again ; but I had a greater joy still, We mer 
—and he forgave me. I loved him tco weil t> 
think of conventionalities; aad we were mar- 
ried, but deciced to keep our marriage & secre: 
for a little time, L 

‘*That was a mistake. Had wo not done 
80 we conld not have acted as we did. We 
must have satisfied the world as to our con- 
duct. Godfrey took a lovely house for me in 
Cashmere, where we were but littie known. 

“ One person only I had acquainted with my 
coming wedding—that was my brother. [ 
muat not omit to say that he got into stil) 
worse scrapes in England, so much eo that he 
had reported himself as dead in the daily 
papers, which papers Bir Godfrey had seer. 
My brother was therefore a sealed book be- 
tween us, as you may imagine. 

“ Well he came utterly to grief, and followed 
me to Cashmere to get money out of me, 

‘©Oh ! Edward, Edward, the price your foil 
and wickedness cost me. I met ‘him more 
than once. The night we were found ont was 
to have been the last time. 

‘¢] had taken a large sum of my own from 
the bank for him, and I gave it to him thes 
night. 

** We were bidding one another farewell for 
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ever. Hehad sworn to lead a new life, and to 
leave me to be happy at last, when we saw 
my husband before as. Great Heaven ! never 
shall I forget his face while I live. “The 
thought of it turns me cold all these years 
after. The withering scorn, the contempt, 
drove me out of my mind. My prond spirit 
would not brook the insult, 

‘‘Lady Marie, the man I loved actually 
dared to doubt my honour. You may think 
how I was stung into madness, wounded, 
humiliated, disgracsd. No, you are gentle. 
You probably cannot enter into my feelings, 
bat believe me I suff-red tortures, 

“What passed between my husband and 
myself that night is branded upon my mind, 
burnt into my very soul in never-to-be-for- 
gotten misery. 

‘‘He did not recognise my brother, for he 
was disguised. He did not think of him, for 
he believed him dead, 

“ He called him my lover—I who had never 
loved any other but him, He said that I was 
untrae to him, yet my whole heart and soul 
was his. Lady Marie, 1 have loved one man 
only all through my life, and that one is Sir 
Godfrey Hamilton. Yes, I love him still, 
although I have tried—tried so hard to hate 
him, and never more than lately, when 
he has been so hard to that poor Frank 
Stanley, who was so fond of my dear Geraldine. 
Does it not seem strange, dear Lady Marie, 
that he should be so cruel to his own child, 
only because she is mine also ? 

“Surely she is beautifal enough to have 
aroused some love in his heart! But she did 
mot. He saw her at your house; and after 
that, without my knowledge and without my 
leave, Frank went to his uncle to beg him to 
intercede with me, to gain my consent to his 
—a with Geraldine. What was the re- 
ault ? 
from participation in his uncle's wealth. 


cast in his lot with mine. Geraldine should 
have married him under her true name. I 
have no strong dislike to cousina wedding. 
And now, dear Lady Marie, jadge between me 
and my husband. 

“If I have been wrong, tell me so plainly. 
I have thought and thought until my reason 
almost down, and I feel I can no 
fonger weigh things fairly. 

‘* Hark! how besatifal are those Chriatmas 
chimes, and yet how sad! Their music almost 
draws tears from my eyes!” 

‘* Ay, dear friend, listen to them, and let 
the tears flow. They will do you good. I have 
cheerful news for you. Frank Stanley is not 
dead. He was not killed, as you believed, but 
he was very seriously wounded, and my poor 
lover, Captain Hamilton, has been taken up 


for the act by the police,” 
‘‘Captain Hamilton!" cried Mrs. Fitz- 
Herbert. “Oh! that is unjust. He must be 


released, it was Cyril De Lacy. I saw him in 
the moonlight. I saw him fire the shot.” 

‘‘ Yet the police say he left the neighbour- 
hood by an early train that afternoon.” 

“ It is false,” she continued, excitedly. ‘If 
Frank lives, he can tell you I 
the truth. Oaptain De Lacy came here in 


swore that Geraldine should never be Frank's 
wife. He frightened both her and me, but I 
little even thea thought that he contemplated 
such an act, 

__ “Geraldine went to Mr. Bramley’s. I guessed 
it was to meet Frank. She stayed till after 
dark ; and declining lights, I sat by the window 
to watch for her return. | 


“She came at length, and herlover with her, | 
and, watching them, I realised how very dear | 


they were to one another, and arranged in my 
own mind to see Frank in the morning, and to 
make them both happy. Geraldine entered 
the house, Frank Stanley turned to go, and 
Cyril De Lacy sprang out from behind a bush 
and shot him, I saw Frank fall. I eaw 
Captain De Lacy bend over him, and the 
gieam of savage triumph upon his white face, 
and I knew no more. 





He was not only refased, but cut off ; 


; No more pride, 


‘*I fancy the doctor would be very angry at 
my talking so much now, but, dear Lady 
Marie, my mind must be eased. I must go 
and tell Frank that he and Geraldine shall 
be ha py.” 

‘Tell them that to-morrow dear! It will 
bring them Christmas joy, indeed. Now listen 
to the belle. Do they not sound brighter? Do 
they not say happiness is coming to you, as 
well as to them ? 

‘‘ Dear Mrs, FitzHerbert, I have a confession 
to make now. Listen. I knew much of what 
you have now told me, only told in another 
voice, and seen from another point of view. 
In all quarrels, in all differences, there must 
be two sides, and from those sides each see 
things, and the sight is not the same. It 
is only when standing very close together 
that two people get the same view. You 
and your husband both thought yourselves 
wronged. I felt certain that things were 
not so bad as you supposed, so, I asked Sir 
Godfrey to listen to your story as well as me, as 
I would take the blame, if blamethere should 
be. Dear Mrs, FitzHerbert, nay, I will not call 
you so, since I know your secret. Dear Lady 
Hamilton, your husband knows the truth at 
last. Sorrow has warped him, but it has not 
killed his love. Nay, do not tremble. It is 
best, far bestso, Listen to the bells! He is 
coming to you. His -arms are outstretched. 
no more misunderstand- 
ings. He loves you, and you love him. How 
can you live apart, knowing that? He ia 
your husband, you are his wife, You must 
both forget the unhappy mistakes, if not for 
your own sakes, then for that of your child, 
whom you must needs both love." 

Lady Marie left off speaking. The bells 
were the only sound they heard. Then he 
spoke. 

‘‘ Geraldine, why did you not telime?" he 


| said. 
** Poor fellow, had he lived he should have 





speak | 
in | right between Bir Godfrey and Lady Hamil- 
the afternoon, and was most violent. He 


‘Because you doubted me,”’ she answered 
proudly, 

‘Geraldine, my wife, I will doubt you no 
more,” he replied, brokenly. ‘‘If you have 
suffered, Heaven knows I have done the 
same, Will you come home, for your child's 
sake, if not for mine? Darling, before Heaven 
I never dreamed that I was a father.” 

“ You thought-——” 

‘*My wife, I have been mad—utterly dis- 
tracted. All I oan say is, forgive me!” 

“I will, Godfrey!” she said, raising her 
beautifal face to his. ‘‘We have both been 
wrong. We must both forgive! ' 

Lady Marie had crept away. She turned 
with a smile as she left the room, for the 
feud between those two was, she felt, over for 
ever. 

They were locked in one another's arms! 





CHAPTER XXXVIITI. 
‘‘ THIS I3 A CHRISTMAS EVE!” 


Lavy Marre was not the girl to let the 
grasa grow under her feet. 
As soon as she saw that things were all 


ton she dressed in her out-of-door garments, 


| and went over %o the Rectory. 





She was told that Mr. Bramley was in his 
study, writing his Christmas Day sermon! 
Bat even that did not stop her. She tapped 
and entered. 

‘* Dear Reotor,” she said, ‘‘you will have 
to preach an old sermon to-morrow. Tarn 
the tub well over, and no one will remember.” 

“And suppose I have no tab, Lady 
Marie—what is to be done then ?" he inquired, 
with a smile, 

‘‘Toan’t suppose it, but in that case you 
must preach an extemporary one, or let them 
off the sermon altogether! ”’ 

He laughed outright. 

‘*Let them off! My dear, you are not 


complimentary to the cloth! "’ 
‘IT have not time to be. I am in a great 
state of excitement to-night, Mr. Bramley. 


——— 


Tam going to Sir Joseph Brett, who had ~ { 
dear boy arrested. He must be released, 
Mrs, FitzHerbert has told me the whcle story 
—at least, the lady whom you know by that 
name!” 

‘Is it not her real cognomen?” asked tha 
Rector, in surprise. 

‘ Certainly not. Beosuse a lady quarrels 
with her husband she has not the right to 
drop his name. 

‘Qaarrels? My dear Lady Marie, old 
FitzHerbert died ages ago.” 

“Yes, bat Sir Godfrey Hamilton is still 
alive.” 

‘And what the dickens has Sir Godfrey to 
do with it? Exouse me, Lady Marie, I 
didn't mean to say that, you know; but it is 
a delicate subject. Iam quite three parts in 
love with the widow, and the fourth would 
grow ina twinkling, if only she would smile 
upon me a little more sweetly.” 

“Mr, Bramley, don’t let the fourth part 
grow. Mrs. FitzHerbert married Sir Godfrey 
over twenty years ago—and Geraldine’s real 
name is Hamilton.” 

‘Well, I’m blessed!’ cried the Reotor, 
“And I’ve been trying to persuade another 
man’s wife to marry me! Ugh! This is too 
hot ; and I’m a parson too !"’ : 

You did not know,” said Lady Marie, 
soothingly. ‘All mistakes are now over. 
They are reconciled, and Frank and Geral: 
dine are to be happy. I want you to help me 
to be the same, Mr. Bramley. I must spend 
my Christmas Day with Godfrey. You will 
go with me and get the order for bis release 
to-night I know, regardless of sermons. 
Lady Hamilton saw Frank shot by Captain 
De Lacy!” 

“ Then certainly I will let the people off 
that sermon, my dear Lady Marie, if we do 
not return in time for me to do it. Godfrey 
Hamilton is a prime favourite of mine. I 
would do more than that for him, I can as. 
sure you, to say nothing of what I would do 
for his sweetheart. I shall dance at your 
wedding now, Lady Marie. I gave =p the 
light fantastic toe many, many yearesgo, but 
I will take to it again on that occasion, So 
Mrs. Fitzherbert is Lady Hamilton? No 
wonder she always became cold when I grew 
tender. But I do think she might have given 
mea hint. I shall not be ableto look her in 
the face.” 

**Nonsense! Sheis too happy to care about 
anything but her husband. Are you ready, 
Mr. Bramley? I ordered the carriage before 
Icame in. I am most anxious to beoff.” 

“Of course you are, I am quite ready,” 
and the Rector got himself quickly into his 
warm overcoat, 

Off they went, and arrived at the house of 
Sir Joseph Brett. 

He was at home, had enjoyed an excellent 
dinner, and was in one of his best humours, 

He was much interested in the case, and 
having accepted Mr, Bramley’s bail for his 
appearance if Captain Hamilton should be 
again wanted, he arranged to go himself, with 
another magistrate, and receive Mrs. Fitz- 
Herbert's evidence the following morning, and 
that of Mr. Stanley also, if possible, and un- 
hesitatingly gave the order for Captain Hamil- 
ton’s release. Lady Marie took the paper 
from him with eager hands. It meant so very 
much to her. 

She thanked Sir Joseph with tear-laden 
eyes, forgetting in her joy and gratitude that 
but for this man her lover would never have 
suffered what he had done. 

She had heard of the Captain daily, for the 
Earl had been his constant companion in the 
miserable little room where he had been de 
tained. : 

With what delight she set out to take her 
lover his freedom |! 

The horses went at their utmost speed, but 
they did not go fast enough for her impatient 
young her heart. c 

Godfrey Hamilton was sitting gazing into 





the dying embers of his fire, when the key 
grated in the lock. He had grown acous- 
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tomed to the sound now. He did not turn 
round, for he supposed it was the police ser- 
geant whose especial charge he was. 

A light step crossed that little room an- 
heard. Two loving arms were about his neck. 

“Godfrey, my darling! Are you glad to 
see me ?"’ whispered Lady Marie. . 
He quickly clasped the little 


He started. 
figure to his breast. 

‘Marie! you here! and at this hour!” 
he exclaimed, insurprise. ‘Am I glad, sweet- 


heart? Ay, it seems as though Heaven’s 
beautiful sun had began to shine here in this 
dingy room. Glad! I am too glad, for I 
shall be so in the dark when the sun, with 
you, is gone,” 

” «No, Godfrey. The sun will not leave you, 
nor will I. We are going away together. 
My dear love, here is your release; you are & 
freee man! I was right. Cyril De Lacy did 
attempt Frank’s life. I have so very, very 
much to tell you, dear. I shall never be able 
to leave off talking; but now we must - 
That kind Mr. Bramley is waiting for us. He 
wouldn’t come in, which was awfully good of 
him, and I took him away from his sermon, 
poor old dear; but he is a long suffering 
animal, he does not seem to mind. Now 
home to Mears Norton Towers. We musi 
take Mr. Bramley to the Rectory first, and 
then goon. My dear old father will sleep the 
betier for knowing that you are safe at home 
to-night, and I will tell you all my wonderful 
nevs on our homeward journey. Dear, dear 
Godfrey | how truly happy Iam!” 

The Rector of Harlington warmly welcomed 
Godfrey, and promised to send a note in to Sir 
Godfrey if he had not returned when he got 
indoors. He did not feel that he could face 
Lady Hamilton that night. 

Sie Godfrey was not there, but there was a 
letter from him acknowledging his marriage, 
and expressing his intention of remaining with 
his wife, while he thanked the Rector for all 
his kindness, 

Mr. Bramley had a glass of brandy and 
water, hot and strong, then replied to that 
letter, And Sir Godfrey never guessed how 
fond the parson was of his wife. He was 
most truly delighted with the news the note 
contained, that his nephew Godfrey was free, 
and had returned with Lady Marie to her 
father's roof. That was a joyful homecoming 
at the Towers, 

Lord Carstairs was as delighted as anybody. 
His caughter’s intended husband had a very 
warm place in his heart, and he was more 
than pleased to know that he was now acknow- 
ledged to be free from blame, as he had felt 
him to be throughout. He could not shake 
him by the hand often enough, so cordial was 
his welcome. 

“ This is something like a Christmas Eve!” 
he exclaimed, cheerfully. ‘‘ We will have a 
bowl of punch, and enjoy ourselves in a good, 
old-fashioned, English style, and drink to our 
little Marie's speedy promotion; eh, lassie? 
When is it to be? Godfrey can get ont of 
military harness as soon as ever he likes, and 
get into double harness. We are all too fond 
of him to let him leave us again.” 

Captain Hamilton placed his arm about his 
fiancée. 

‘*What does my sweetheart say to that? 
Darling, this is Christmas Eve." 

“No,” corrected the Countess. “It is after 
twelve. It is Christmas Day; let me wish 
you each many happy returns of it. It has 
dawned well.” 

“Tt has, indeed!"’ returned the Captain. 
7 von Marie, darling, will you be my valen- 
ine?” 

“Six weeks!" exclaimed Lady Carstairs. 
‘‘My dear Marie, your trousseau would never 
be ready.” 

“I care nothing about the trousseau, 
mamma,” said the girl, with her loving eyes 
meeting those of Godfrey Hamilton, “ but I 
do care a great deal for my dear boy, and I 
will become his wife whenever he wishes it,” 
= the small hands were laid confidingly in 

is, 





‘* Hear, hear!" cried the Earl. ‘' Then I 
shall not lose my companion for long. 
Announce the fourteenth of February as 
Marie's wedding day.” 

‘TI hope it will be Geraldine's and Frank's 
also,” answered the girl, brightly. ‘‘ They 
are to be told to-morrow that both their 
parents consent to their marriage.’ 

** Both!’ exclaimed the Earl and Countess 
together, and then there was all the story of 
Sir Godfrey's marriage to be told over again. 

When he heard it the Earl laughed most 
heartily. 

“The old rascal!” he cried. ‘To have 
been deceiving us all these years. Well, as I 
said before, this ia a Christmas Eve! Oh! 
what a day we're having! Marie, child, you 
were right, after all. You said those two people 
were no ordinary acquaintances, and; by Jove! 
they were very far from it. Picture that 
flinty old bachelor a married man, and in love! 
Why, I can’t; it is of no use to try.” 

“IT oan,” said Lady Marie, ‘'I have seen 
his face soften till I should not know it,” 

“Ah! I haven't!" laughed Lord Carstairs. 
‘ That ia a pleasure to come,” and all except 
his daughter enjoyed the joke. 


CHAPTER XXXIx. 
WINDING UP THE THREADS. 


Tue following morning the Ear! and Coun- 
tess appeared in the fine old carved oak family 
pew, with Lady Marie and Captain Hamilton, 
amid many smiles and glances, for the story 
of the soldier's arrest had become known, and 
much sympathy for him had been felt in the 
county. 

That Christmas Day service had never been 
so fall of meaning to sweet-faced Lady Marie, 
for she had never loved before as she now 
did Godfrey Hamilton. The beautifal old 
Christmas story came to her as fresh as if she 
had never heard it before, and gave her true 
joy. The hymns brought happy tears to her 
eyes. Never had they received so many kindly 
congratulations as un that morning |! It seemed 
as though all the congregation were waiting 
to give them the season's greetings, the rich 
with hearty hand olasp, the poor with un. 
covered head and low courtesy. 

A letter was waiting for them at The Towers 
from Lady Hamilton, speaking in glowing 
terms of Lady Marie's kindness, and entreat- 
ing them all four to drive over and dine with 
them at The Priory that night. 

‘‘T have never dined out of my own home 
at Christmas yet, wife, but I must do it this 
time. Send the messenger back with an 
acceptance of her ladyship's invitation.” 

So, before many hours were over, they were 
once more on the road to Harlington. Lady 
Marie was a little surprised to find Mr. Bram. 
ley there in the Priory drawing-room before 
them, and glad too, for she felt that he could 
not have been as badly hit by Capid's dart as 
he imagined. 

It seemed as if he divined her thoughts, for 
he equeezed her hand and smiled. 

‘1 made up my mind to face it, you see,” 
he whispered, ere she passed on. 

Lady Hamilton looked superb as she rose to 
receive them. 

All trace of sorrow and sadness had van- 
ished from her beautifal face, and she no 
longer appeared cold and haughty, but sur- 
prisingly young. 

As for Sir Godfrey Hamilton, his old friend 
Lord Carstairs gazed at him in actual bewil- 
derment. he hard, cynical lines were 
scarcely visible; the puckered brow was 
smooth, save for the care marks which had 
set their seal there. The cold eyes had real 
light in them, and there was a smile about 
his mouth. Sir Godfrey certainly looked ten 
years younger than when he had seen him 


The Earl took the Baronet and his wife in 
either hand with a hearty clasp, and gave 
them his warm congratulations, in which the 
Countess, Marie, and the Captain joined. 


‘We should never have been reconciled but 
for your dear little daughter,” said Lady 
Hamilton, kiesing Lady, Marie as she spoke, 
‘She has been our good angel.”’ 

“She bas, indeed,” struck in the Baronet. 
‘* She has pulled us through with a determined 
hand, and my wife and I are most gratefal to 
her. I hope now our troubles are over, and 
hers included. Godfrey, Iam sorry for what 
you have lately gone through. You have had 
@ rough time of it. You and Marie, Frank 
and my dear daughter, Geraldine, are in the 
fatare our children; and upon your wedding 
days you will find that our love has made no 
distinctions, bat has portioned you equally," 

Lady Marie kissed him. 

“You dear old godfather, we need no such 
proof of your affection, bat we want to have 
only one wedding day. Let Geraldine be 
Frank’s valentine, even as I am to be 
Godfrey's.” 

‘What! so soon! Well, I will raise no 
objection, child. You have always had your 
own way with me since you could speak. I 
hope my wife will not be jealous of your in- 
fluence.” 

‘‘ Indeed, no,” replied her ladyship ; ‘' but for 
that influence I should be & very miserable 
woman now, instead of a most happy one.” 

‘‘May Godfrey and I go up and see 
Geraldine and Frank?” asked the girl, with 
one of her winning smiles. 

‘‘Assuredly you may, dear. Nover ask 
leave to do anything in my house, Ramember 
from yesterday you are a daughter in it as 
much as Geraldine." 

Lady Marie looked at the Jano-like woman 
dressed in ruby velvet, point lace, and 
diamonds, with admiration, and suddenly put 
her arms about her neok, and kissed her. 

“T don’t wonder that Sir Godfrey loves 
you!” she said softly, and, taking her lover's 
hand, she went quickly out of the room. 

Geraldine . was sitting upon Frank's bed, 
and their hands were clasped. Nor did they 
unclasp them upon the entrance of the second 
pair of lovers, but Geraldine drew Lady Marie 
down and made her kies them both, 

‘* You dear, kind girl,’ she said. “ What a 
fairy godmother you have been to us all! You 
know, of course, that, thanks to you, my 
parents consent to our marriage? "’ 

‘*She can tell you more than that, Miss 
FitzHerbert. I beg your pardon, Miss 
Hamilton." 

**Oh! I quite forgive you," laughed the girl. 
“ The change is puzzling, I own; bat I am so 
—so glad to have the mystery solved, and I 
shall alter my name again so soon that it 
seems hardly worth making any great effort 
to get it right now.” 

‘“* Sooner than you think, perhaps,” laughed 
Marie. “ Weare both to be married on St. 
Valentine's Day!" 

‘‘Marie, you're a brick. You arranged 
that,” said Frank. 

‘*She did,’’ returned Godfrey, with pride. 
‘* Ske wouldn't be happy herself without try- 
ing to make her friends s0 too.” 

‘* For all that I love my darling more than 
all the world. I think Marie is the most 
unselfish girl in it,” said Frank, earnestly. 

“Aud I agree with you,’ replied Geraldine. 
‘‘ I shall ever love her as a sister.” 

‘Godfrey, you and I must be brothers,” 
said Frank, with a smile. ‘‘ We cannot let 
the ladies outdo us ; and I am very sorry, old 
man, that I didn’t know before what that old 
fool Brett had done. I would have spoken out, 
wound or no wound, doctor or no doctor. 
However, ‘ali’s well that ends well.’ Youll 
come and stay with me and my wife, won't 
you, and see how happy we are? St. Valen- 
tine's Day ! How delightfal! ” 

Geraldine had her Christmas djnner with 
her lover, while the rest of the party tho- 
roughly enjoyed themselves downstairs. And 
they all parted that night with most thorough 
good will. 

Old Storm Castle was almost deserted, and 
although Sir Godfrey and Lady Hamilton 





visited it sometimes, the Priory, where they 
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were re-united, was their favourite residence ; 
and if Mr. Bramley ever remembered that un- 
fulfilled dream. he hid the fact very well, and 
spent many pleasanteevenings, having right 
royal battles over chess with the Baronet. 

The donble wedding fook place as arranged, 
on §t. Valentine's Day, from Mears Norton 
Towers, and a very gay affair it was. 

There were no tears, because there were Lo 
regrets over those marriages whatever. 

The brides were dressed alike. Both in 
costumes of rich corded silk, with court 
trains, trimmed with rare lace and cstrich 
feathers, over skirts of white satin, hand- 
painted with orange blossoms, and small 
cupids with arrow-pierced hearts, in” honoar 
of the day, which bad heen designed by Lady 
Marie herself, and carried out by Worth. The 
costumes were completed by beautiful lace 
veils, pinned on by diamond hearts and 
arrows, the hair decked with ostrich tips and 
real orange flowers. 

And rarely proud felt those two bride- 
grooms of their lovely brides, whose path wag 
strewed with flowers, while the carriages 
passed from the church under arches of ever- 
green, with waving flags of many-hued bunting. 

Not only was the church crowded, but the 
roads were lined with well-wishers. 

Lord Carstairs entertained all who cared to 
partake of his hospitality, and they were not 
a few, Tents and marqnees were erected ; 
barns were filled, bands played, and there. was 
merry-making al! over the estate, 

The fashionable people whispered that it 
was not much of a match, that Lady Marie, 
with her youth, beauty and position, might 
have made a far grander one, and done better. 

But Lord Carstairs had the wisdom to 
know a good man when he saw one, and had 
not one doubt as to his child's happiness. 
Nor was he wrong. 

Lady Marie never once daring her married 
life regretted giving herself to her husband. 
Captain Hamilton retired with the rank of 
major, and became a well-known man in 
politics, as well as in the hunting-field, and 
among for and feathers. 

And the Earl ever found him a pleasant 
companion. 

Frank never intended to be an idle man. 
He made a name as a Qaeen’s Counzel—and a 
very good one too. 

Geraldine’s beauty carried society by storm. 

She was the favourite toast of London men, 
and her pictare figared upon the walls of all 
the best exhibitions. 

It must be confessed she had a good many 
enemfes among the women; but many friends 
too, for there are women with sufficient sense 
and taste to admire beauty in their own sex, 

Lord Northby was not long in finding a 
suitable wife. Heand Geraldine metin town, 
and were very good friends. No reference 
was ever made between them to that day 
when he had tried to teach her his doctrine 
of how to be happy in married life, 

Sir Jasper Ferndale never caught the love 
epidemic, that we have ever heard. _He went 
on his way, enjoyivg the sunshine and avoid- 
ing the shadows, living for himself alone, as 
old bachelors generally do, from force of 
habit, if not from selfishness of nature, 

Captain Cyril de Lacy was ‘' wanted” by 
the police, but they began their search too 
late. When he was found he was dead—shot 
by his own hand, with the same revolver 
which he had used in tryiag to take the life 
of Frank Stanley. 

He left no confession, no Istter of rezret, 
nothing behind, to give the hope that he was 
in any way penitent. In very charity men 
called him mad, and 80 the coroner returned 
the vetdict at the inquest. 

In Frank Stanley s Landon honse isa faoll- 
sized picture of his wife, done by one of 
England's chief artista, She isin it dressed 
in a white, sparkliog tulle costume, with a 
diamond coronal upon her head, just as ehe 
had been on the night he and she first met, and 
underneath is this legend,—"* An Ics Queen.” 

[THE END.,] 





FACETLZ. 


—-— 


Morser: * You'd better puton a veil. The 
wind will chap your face.’ Clara: ‘‘ Never 
mind. A chap never hurts my face, I rather 
enjoy the sensation," 

“ Do you think it will rain to-night?” asked 
& citizen of the policeman. ‘‘ Oi don't know, 
sorr; Ox've ovly been on the foree wan wake,” 
replied the. policeman, 

‘Ts anybody waiting on you? ’ said a polite 
salesman to a younglady from the country. 
*' Yes/air,” replied theblashingdameel. ‘‘ That's 
my young man outside ; he wouldn’t come 
into the shop.” 

A. (to his friend B. at the bal}): “Isn't it 
time we went home?” B.: ‘‘Jast let me have 
one moré dance.” A.: ‘ You had better come 
on right now. Your wife wil! cee that you 
have another dance after you gé# home.” 

A .eapinc Chinaman in New York being 
chaffed on his custom of spreading a splendid 
feast for Joss, replied with a broad celastial 
grin: ‘Chinaman feedee his god ; lazy Chris. 
tian man waites for his god to feedee him." 

Mepicat Stupent:—*-Do you know, Mias 
Fanny, that.the.action of the human heart is 
sufficiently strong to lift every twenty-four 
hours one hanéred and twenty pounds?’’ She 
(blushing): Y.e-s? That's just my weight.” 

Wovtp sz Tenant: ‘' So, this ie the house 
that is advertised for rent?” Janitor: “ Yes, 
bose,"”” “In the advertisement it reads that 
there isrunning water. Where isit?"” ‘“* Down 
on de fast floor de water rans down de wails, 
hit’s so damp.” 

Scrover (teatily): ** Money for the heathen 
rubbieh! In these hard times the caly one I 
am charitable towards is myself.” Rev. Sty: 
*' Teue, Thad forgotten.”’ Scrouge: “ Forgotten 
what?’ Rav. Sty: That ‘Charity covers a 
multitude of sins.” 

‘7 natuer like that idea,'’ said Henry, gaz- 
ing ata man who was playing a dram, cym- 
bals, clarionet, and four other instraments at 
onetime. “ Why so?” asked William. “ You 
have only to kill one man to blot out an entire 
band,” was the sanguinary reply. 

A youne lady, hesitating for a word in de. 
scribing the character of a rejected suitor, said: 
‘He ia not & tyrant, not exactly domineering, 
bat——”" ‘ Dogmatic,” suggested her friend. 
‘No, he has not digaity enough for that; I 
think that papmatic would convey my mean. 
ing admirably.” 

Yassuey: “I suppose that marcied life is 
really more bappy than the life of a bachelar ?” 
Wickwire : * Yes, I guess it is. Still, there's 
room for improvement. I belisve is would be 
more of a suceess if she would pay a liéstle 
more attention to what I say, and not quite so 
much to what I do.” 

Wot se Post: '* And, my dear doctor, I 
have taken such delight in all the great poems 
thet Tam sure that poetry is my vocation.” 
Eminent Literateur: “And—an—my dear 
lady—you—ah—have read Romso—ah—and 
Jaliet?"’ Would be Post: “Well, I haven't 
read Juliet, bat I think Romeois glorious.” 


LittLe Jounny had been visiting lately at a 
place where they had « big swing, which is 
highly popular with the rising generation. 
When he returned home hie father asked: 
‘‘Well, Johnny, did you swing in the biz 
aAwing?” ‘* Yes, @ little, papa; but it made 
my head achein [my stomach ee that I had to 
stop.” 

Hirep Giet: “Two gentlemen at the door, 
gir, want to see you, They didn't come to. 
gether, bat happened along st the same time.’ 
Citizen: ‘‘ How do they act?” ‘*Oneof them 
is very polite, and begs the honour of a few 
minutes’ conversation.”’ ‘I don’t want to see 
him, he’s a book agent.” ‘“ The otber ian’t 
polite af all. He saya‘ want to ses him.’” 
ere a dan, Tell 'em both I'm not at 

ome,” 


Jonzs, who ia absent«mindedmess itzelf, 
entered.a hoot. shop the other day and asked 
the attendant to measure hia son, and heir for 
8 omg of boots. ‘“ Bat where ia he, 
asks the shopman. “ Why, draé.the bay,” 
exclaims Jones, waking up and glancing 
round; “if I haven't gone and iefé him aj 
home!” 

Rev. Dr. Parirose: ‘I wae celiphted to 
receive those cast-off garments for the poor of 
my parish. It shows that there is still some 
hope of your becoming a,Christian,” Brown: 
‘ Well, you. see the old clothes man offered me 
only six shillings for the lot, and I wonld 
seoner have thrown them in the fire than be 
cheated like that.” 

Fonp Wire: “ What are you so buay at." 
Young Physician : “Iam writing a letter to 
the newapapera abusing Dr. Blank, the great 
scientist.” ‘' Bat Dr. Blank has nover done 
youany harm, and you agree with his theories,” 
‘* True ; butit'’s against the-rule for physicians 
to advertise, and I nmuat get myself before the 
public somehow.” 

‘Way don’t you call me donkey, and have 
done with it? Yon’ve hinted at it long enough,” 
he snarled ont. ‘It wouldn’t be quite trae,” 
she replied. “I suppose not. I suppose f 
haven't ears enough for that animal," he ro. 
torted, sarcastically. ‘“Oh, yes, you have,” 
she returned, sweetly. ‘You don't need any 
nae - * What do I need, then ? ” “‘ More 
egs.’ 

Every man shonld provide liberally for his 
family,” says Mr. Smith. “Ever eincse my 
marriage I have provided my wife with 
sewing machine, surmounted by a fine mirror.” 
‘‘ What is the mirror for?’ inquired a party 
present. ‘ Well,” eaid the oracle, ‘‘I tell her 
that when she gets so Jazy that she can’t run 
the machine she can sis still aud see herself 
starve to death,” 

A wmowsk with a number of small children 
married a widow who was similarly blessed. 
In due time the newly-married couple added 
to the number. Hearing a voice in the yard 
one day the father went out to see what wag 
the matier. ‘‘ Well, what was it?’ asked hig 
wife as he returned ont of breath, ‘' Your 
children and my children were pounding our 
children,” was the reply. 


Mrs. Haysrrp (at big city hotel): * They ia 
awfally attentive at this tavern, ain’s they? ” 
Mr. Hayseed : * Yes; sirce; they’re bound to 
give ua the worth of our money, I guess, Them 
errand boys hasbeen in a dozen times in the 
last half-hour to see if we wanted anything. 
What are you working at there, Marier?” 
‘' I've been tryin’ for the last half-hour ter see 
what this ere:button ia the wall is for.” 


‘‘ Has that yellow-haired dude been around 
here to-night?” “Notyéet. Why, papa, what 
in the world is the matter ? Did you miss your 
footing on the train? or——" “No, I didn’é 
mies my footing on the train, I undertook to 
gently remind that dude of yours that he wasn’t 
wanted here and this is the result. When he 
comes to-night tell him he can have you, and he 
can't have you any too quick tosnit me. A man 
whocan use his hands like that fellow is protes- 
tion enough for a dozsan women, If heasks for 
me tell him I've gone to Africa or Camden and 
won't be back until the marriage has blown 
over,”’ 

Hespanp (disgusted]y): ‘Bah! You women 
of to-day don’t know how to make a man any- 
thing fis to eat. I thould jast like to see you 
make a toad-in-the-hole and a jam-pndding 
like they used to at home.’’ Wife: “ Well, 
my dear, I'll try, and I'll guarantee you'll 
enjoy thom as muoh, if youll promise to do 
agl tell you.” ‘ Well, what am I to do?” 
‘You must walk two miles to the next village 
for the ingredients, then you walk a mile and 
a-half to school, and then when jou come 
home.at one o'clock you'll ges thrashed for 
tearing your trousers, and sent back in the 
afternoon withont.any dinner, and I will have 
the tead-in-the-hole and. jam-puddirg ready 





by six o’clock,” 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. 


Her Majesty’s health is very good; the 
rheumatic affection from which the Queen 
soffered:co much daring the tinter ia greatly 
diminiched. 


Tae Empréss Eugéaie is staying at Sid- 


mouth, in Devonshire. The ex- Empress 
will spend Wihitsuntide, acoording to present 
arrangements, ot Abergeldie Castle. 

Some people imagine that the German 
Emperor cannot get along withont Bismarck. 
But the world goes right along, whether » 
great man @ies or simply resigas, The-lovs 
is never irréparable. 

Tr is whispered that. ‘the alterations mt 
Oaborne have been unéertekerrat the sugges- 
ticn of Princess Beatrice,.2nd.that her Royal 
Highness’s emxiety for #he new hall is 
prompted. by her love of sheatricals. Hitherto 
her passion for acting and. stage manegement 


has bes checked by want 6f space; but the | 
large apartment in ctmree of ‘construction ' 


should prove # happy hunting-ground. 

Tur coming umbrella for use at the water: 
ing: places is one of the large Japanese ones, 
gaudy in ocleur and in design. Bat to have 
the stamp that marks the cast of Vere de 
Vere, even in umbrellas, theremast:be just on 
top ® huge tow of very wide black moiré 
ribbon. Without the ribbon the parasol 
would not be. chic, 

Tr is whispered—very lowly —that a gentle- 
man’s fashion.paper is shortly to maks its 
appearance, wherein our gorgeously-dressed 
lords may stady the latest modes in coats and 
collars, the latest shapes in ties, and learn of 
every variation in the barometer of men’s 
wearing apparel, 

Tre advantages of a knowledge of ‘ firsé 
aid’? in cases of nocident hae been strikingly 
illustrated by the Qaeen of the Belgians in 
the case of one of her servants suddenly 
stricken with a fit of apoplexy. The man’s 
convalescence is generally ascri to the 
skilful treatment he received at the Queen's 
hands, 

Her Grace of Marlborough «says that 
Americans are very popular in England—in 
fact, in her opinion, uo visitors to London are 
better liked or more appreciated than 
Americans. The Duchess is»psrticularly well- 
pleased with the impression shs. made upon 
Qaeen Victoria. She thinks Her British 
Majesty ‘“*a dearold lady” and she Prince of 
Wales a *' most charming man.” 

Even sooner than the most sanguine for ita 
ultimate success could have hoped, are we to 
see women mounted en cavalier among us, Tt 
may surprise many of onr readers to learn 
that. three- habits for cross saddle riding ars 
actually being made at ‘a well-known tailor’s 
eff Bond-street. Habits-is'hartdly the correct 
word to use under the cirentstances, for in 
reality the costumes to be donned by these threa 
enterprising ladies are a epecies of frock osas. 

An American pablisher bas made an offer 
to she Peiacess of Wales for a serica of mega. 
zine articles. A note. was sent to Marlborough 
Bonse a short time sgo, addressed to the 
princess, conveying the information that this 
publishing house desired a series of articles 
from her, and that if she accepted the «ffer 
she should select her own topics, treat them 
as she pleased, and was not to be bound down 
by any rule as to the length of her production. 
A chequo for five thousand dollars, drawn on 
one of the best known banking houses in this 
country, for her first article was enclosed. 

Tue Princess of Wales was one of those who 
Gid her best to cheer the mournful life of that 
unheppy person known as “the elephant 
man.” In the enforced seclasion which his 
monstrous deformities rendered necessary 
she sent him bocks and flowers and gracions 
messages, Lady Dorothy Nevill was kind 
and couragecus enough to visit him, and 
among other kindnesses gave him a watch, 


| Tne first newspaper advertisement appeared 
‘in 1652, 

In Bongsl there are. 18,644 widows under 
ten years of age. 

Ty 1805 there were thirty five translations 
‘of the Scriptures in existence. Since the 
} formation of the British and Fereign Bible 
Soviety in that year ten milliona of money 
; have been expended in the work of circulating 
i the Bible, and there are now, counting dialects 
} as well as langneges, nearly three hundred 
; translations of the Scriptures. 

Jepvarxe merely from statistics, Washington, 
in the United States, appears to be the heathi- 
eat oapital.in the world. Its presént death- 
rate is 1683 per 1,000. The death-rate of 
Melbourre is 18 per 1,000; Edinburgh, 20; 
London, 22; Paris, Vienna, and New York, 
, 27; Dablin, 28; and Cairo, which is one of 
the most unhealthy of capital towns, 41 per 
1,000. 





GEMS. 





Tr you would hit the mark, you musi aim a 
little above it; every arrow that flies feels the 
attraction of the earth. 

Tue grandest and strongest natures are ever 
the calmest, Restlessness is a symbol of 
weakness not yet outgrown. 

As pitiable a sight as could well be conceived 
is a woman loyally trying to believe in her 
husband when her instincts teach her that he 
is a fraud. 

We smile at the ignorance of the savage 
who cuts down the'tree in order to reach the 
fruits; but the fact is thata blunder of this 
description is made by every person who is 
ever eager and impatient in the pursuit of 
pleasure. é 

Aumost all of us live more in the future than 
the present. Those who live mostly in the 
past are on thehigh road to worse sorrow than 
they know. To the healthy-minded the future 
has always the treasure to which the present 
holds the keys. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


—— 


Gincer Sxars.—One cup of molasses boiled 
thin ; add one. half onp of butter and lard ; one 
teaspoonfal of ginger ; one teaspoonfal of soda, 
a little salt, and enough flour to roll well. 

Bomep Ricz.—The addition of lemon juice 
to the water will increase the whiteness and 
help the grains to separate, and if lemon juice 
or white vinegar bs put into the water for boil- 
ing fish the soum is thrown up, and the coiour 
of the fish is greatly improved. 

Quick Loar Caxe.—Beat two eggs with two 
oups of sogar, one of butter and one of 
milk ; add two cups of raieins, half a cup of 
shredded citron, four caps of four sifted with 
two tesspoonfuls of cream tartar, and one tea- 
spoonfa! of soda dissolved in & very little hot 
water. Bake at cnce. 

Tumpier Caxe.—Three tumblers of sugar, 
one tumbler of water; beat these to a froth 
with the hand, then add one tumbler of sweet 
milk and five tumblers of flour, two teaspoon- 
fala of cream tartar, one teaspoonfal of soda, 
sifted with the flour, then four beaten eggs, 
and flavour to taste, last of all a tumbler of 
citron out fine or chopped. 

Preesed Laws.—Boil a quarter of lamb until 
tender; remove the bones; chop a little, and 
stir.in one teaspoonful of pepper and one heap. 
ing 8 ul of sage. The meat shoald be 
salto while boiling. After stirring well, put it 
in.an ordinary bread tin, pressing down cog 
with a spoon. -If prepared while warm, it 
will slice beantifaily whencold, Chicken can 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tue man whodoes not provide a good dry 
bed for his horse at night, does not dcserve a 
bed of any hind to sisep upon. 

Lapies who bite the thread are sigwly com- 
mitting suicide. Most silks are soaked in 
acetate of lead, which ia deadly poison. 

Tere are no hod earriera in Japan. Tho 
mortar is rolled into baila weighing akent six 
pounds, aud thrown to the bricklayers. 

Wuat anew face courage puts cn évery- 
thing! A determined maa, by his very atti- 
tude and tone of hia voice, puts & step to defeat 
and begins to conquer, 

A Rousstan officer haa invented a lnminons 
projsctile to be fired from a gon. It is claimed 
that it will beextremely useful for discovering 
the movements of an enemy in 4 nayal contest 
in the night. 

Ir is poor encouxagement io toil throughs 
life to amuses a fortane to ruin your children. 
In nine eases out of ten a large fortune is the 
greatest curse which could be bequeathed to 
the young and inexperionced. 

Tr has jast been held by the highest Rassian 
court that the oivil rights awarded to Jewe 
unter certain conditions in Ruesia, do not 
extend to their wives and children, and that 
a deed recently made bya Jew to his wits was 
Megal, she not being able to hold Iand, 

Beni has jast opened what is pompously 
calied the ‘“‘ Centrai Shoe- Blaoking Institute. ’ 
Maile patrons are charged fitty centa-a month, 
and females thirty five conts, and they can 
have their boots blacked sa often as desired, 
between the hours of sixa. mM. and nine r u, 

A rriompnofengiscering is reported from 
California in the lifting of »he Feather River, 
w fast flowing ttream, fifty feet, and carrying 
| it fornrore than a mile in an artificial bed, 
at that height above its old channel. I¢ has 
been accomplished in a little less than a year, 
The object was to drain the river near Ore. 
ville, im order to reach the rich gold deposits 
believed to exist in its bed. 

Tx Rassias. it is customary for at! laymen, 

the emperor himeelf included, to chow their 
outward respees for the church by kissing ihe 
handsof its ministers. On-ene occasion is is 
related that a village priest, receiving a grand 
dake at his church door; and having no experi- 
ence of such exalted personages, hesitatcd to 
offer him hia hend; the grand duke, getting 
impatient, exclaimed, ‘‘ Stretch out your paw, 
yon fool! ’’ 
Waiter ali Europe is talking of Prince Bis- 
marck, few know how ths Great Chaucellor 
and hia ancestors got their name. Bismarck 
is the name of one of those ancient castles a 
short distance from Stendal, on the road from 
Cologne to Berlin, in the centre of the old 
Marqaisate of Brandenburg, The Cas:le had 
this name becanse it defended the ‘' Marca,” 
or the line where the River Biese formed 
a boundary in former times, or mark of 
defence against intruders. Hence the name 
Bismarck. 


Onty the other day, a. scene was enacted in 
Wigtonshire, worthy of the Midula Ages, A 
delicate child about eighteen menths old, for 
some unknown reason, was supposed to be 
under the banefal influence of an evil eye. 
Its mother, therefore, acoompanied by five 
other women, tock it to a remote glen, where 
they twisted straw around a hoop, and, having 
steeped it in oil, set it on fire, Two of the 
women standing opposite to each other held 
the blazing hoop verticsliy between them, and 
two others standing on either side of the hoop 
passed the child backwards and’ forwards 
eighteen times—once for each month it was 
ot —throngh the fier}, circle. When the child 
waa taken home, after theevil spicit had been 
thus exorcised, a bunvh of bog myrsle was 
suspended over ita bed, All this took place in 
this nineteenth century of cura, with its boasted 








which he desired and greatly valued. 


be prepared in the ame way, 


enlightenment, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Srantey.—Lucifer matches came into use in England 

e 1834. 
D.—The gates of the public 

ans at different times fixed by the ranger. 

Frrz Hoan.—Wet, wetter, and wettest are the three 
degreos of comparison of ee coer * wet.” 

Awxxrtovus Jane.—An employer is not bound to give 
his workmen eith er Good y or Easter Monday. 

Poor Mrtt.—A number of the fashionable costumiers 
of London lend costly lace bridal veils out “on bire.” 


Boy.—1. Consult the London Directory. 2. The Duke 
of Kent, father of the Queen, died of a fev r on the 23rd 
of January, 1820. 

Errie.—Marrlages between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, contracted in a cathedral or other church of 
Enzland, are legal. 


Grevittze.—The Welsh, or mather the 
language, and one of the oldest in the world. 
Celtic, fic, aud of Indo- Huropean origin. 

L H.—It ts only in aquariums and glass globes that 
fish can be preserved alive. There are no speci- 
mens of fish in any of the national museums. 


Oxs Wao Has Travettep.—Modern Rome Is said to 
be the city best supplied with water in the world; but 
Ancient nes a supply of nearly seven times the 
quan! 


Mante.—The pletures having been sold, they have 
— - yt private hands ; so, if you want to see them, 


arks in London are 


, isa 
It is 


a advertise your request in some of the 
eading newspapers. 

R. 8.—A man convicted of y, at the 
of his sentence would, unless divorced by the 


Court, be Hable to contribute towards the eneiabenanes 
of his first and only wife. 


Axsxiovus Tom.—Blind persons using dogs for their 

— are exempt from dog tax ; but the exemption 
oes not apply to blind persons who keep dogs for any 
other than the above-named purpose. 


Dick.—The adverb “upwards,” when used with 
respect to number or quantity, means more than the 
number or quantity stated. For instance, “ upwards of 
a hundred" means more than a hundred. 


HovustKxerrer.—To prevent files from ag: * - 
pictures, pteture-frames, and other furniture, soak 
darge bundle of leeks for five or six days in a pint of 
water, and then wash the pictures, &c., with it. 


A Ten Years’ Reaver. 1+ first private execution 
in London, and the second in England, was that of a 
youth named Mackay, who was hanged inside Sea 
for the murder of his aunt, on the 8th of September, 
286s. 

Epya.—See Romans, chapter x., verse xii, for the 
passage referred to, which we quote, as follows: ‘‘ For 
there is no difference between the Jew and the Greek ; 
Sy aaa ae that call upon 


Done Twice.—The penalty for not Going © pang 
net receipt for a sum ry £2 and upwards fs £5, and 
it ts, if an information is laid, levied equally on the 
pow = giving and the person taking such unstamped 
rece 


Gzorrrey.—A man may join as yy: 
societies as he can find willing to take but if he 
tells, as he should do, that he wey A a member of two 
when he offers to join a third, the third is not likely to 
ke 


Two Bires.—The difference between a man of Kent 
and a Kentish man is that a msn of Kent is born in the 
county on the eastern side of -~ Medway, and a 
Kentish man one who was born in the portion of the 
eounty on the western side of the river. 


Hester.—l. Bathe your face night and morning In a 
tolerably strong solution of powdered b>rax and water. 
2. Glycerine diluted with a little fresh lemon juice will 
help to whiten and soften the skin. 3. A veil is the 
only protection from tan that we can suggest. 


Mas. ArnpuTusxot.—Seize and lock up the hens } ns 
the owner compensates you for the damage they ha’ 
done; or take outa small-debt summons against h 
and get her into court. She will not be impertinent 
there. Pity you cannot train a dog in your garden. 


Sovurnwark Boy.—Victoria Park was purchased by 
Government, a portion of the funds being supplied ~ 
the sale of Stafford House, and ft is now in the contro 
of the Office of Works and Public Buildings. Southwark 
<* the property of the Metropolitan Board of 

or’ 


Brunton.—The carbons in arc 
tars, bitumens, &c. bo ye are 
vessels, and produce carbon, which. 
pene Berne ame and taix with aw is then 
mou under very vy pressure sticks or 
pencils placed in the lamps. 

Icnorant.—However honest in intention a baker may 
be, alum in bread is a gross fraud to the =, be- 
cause bread made with too much alum added to the 


hts are made of f. 
—~¢_I- 
, after 


dough absorbs, conceals, and retains much = = 
than it otherwise would. The bread 

come out from the oven much heavier than it it ougat, 
and the additional weight will be we water. 
ones & loaves of such bread separate unevenly, one 
taking from share. 


the other more than its 





Arma.—Love ‘ ents” are either express or 
implied. When a lover pays what are called ‘‘ atten- 
tions,” and persists in them, they tacitly drift into an 
pos gy to pop the momentous question some time 

or other. In that case the naming of the bridal day is 
about the last step in the courtship. 


Surrerer. 


to one half-pint of cream add one teaspoonful 

four spoonfuls of powdered sugar and a little ptnch of 
soda; whip stiff with a revolving egg-beater, and as 
faat ae the stiffened froth rises skim it off and pile high 
over cake. 


©. Erron.—When the damp on walls is caused by 
inferior bricks having been es in their construction, 
which absorb instead of resisting the wet, an outer 
coating of tar and lime will be found the cheapest 
remedy for the back and sides of a house; but as it fs 
pony «hee for the front, cement or patent outside paint 


TIMES CHANGE, 


“ Trent is a tide "—et cetera, 
We all have tried to stem it, 
And filthy lucre is our god, 
—- we may condemn it. 
The Tet pleasant to our view, 
The path may be quite thorny ; 
and brains may differ much ; 
Our ay be soft or horny. 


A fortune gained, a fortune lost ; 
I¢ is the same old story ; 
A lurch to leeward on beam ends, 
A plunge from pride and glory ; 
A doffing of the plumage Ms 
A donning of the bumb! 
Ite may be tee e, I cannot sa: 
By some, without a procter 


It changes all our mode of life, 
And brings us to our senses ; 
It leads us to reduce our pride— 

And also our expenses. 
To — life, perhaps, our tastes 
mm... draw us in this crisis ; 
we eee in the hills— 
to drop some vicer. 


We learn by o——, bwetiing gait 
w arduous is 

To unaccustomed feet ~ -, 
Beside our brawny neighbour. 

Entt nature seemed so fair, 
Bedecked with trees and flowers ; 

& sthetic tastes could find no scope 
While toiling fifteen hours, 


We a steed, as then, but lo! 
‘erent are the uses ; 
Necessity has wrought reforms 

In many old abuses. 
We drive our horses at slower gait, 

Our mustang will not canter ; 
We sigh, and walk beside our load, 

For, tempora mutantur. 

E. A. B. 


IcNoramus.—The nine muses were Calliope, Clio, 


Erato, rg gg oy Polyhymnia, Terpsichore, 
Urania. 


Thalia, and The first was the muse of heroic 
poetry, the second of history, the third of love-poetry, 
the fourth of lyric poetry, the fifth of tr y, the 


sixth of rhetoric, the seventh of the dance, the eighth 
of comedy, and the ninth of astronomy. 


Satty B.—The use of violet ink is not an affectation, 
but based on substantial reasons. It dries more quickly 
than any other. It does away with the use of blotters 
for that very reason. It flows more freely than any 
other, too. You can —, ever make an indistinct 
pom or mark when g with violet ink. And 

another beauty about it is that it never changes its 
colour, and it does not appear sticky on paper. 


AFFLICTED.—The best mmole for squinting at an 
early age is to make the child wear 5 con- 
structed in a manner that will insure his looking in an 
opposite direction to that in which the defective eye at 
present inclines. This is best effected by the use of 
spectacles made in either of the following ways :—First, 
by ape By a spectacle frame, without a glass on one 
side, and with the orifice filled in the opposite side with 
thin horn, through which a small hole should he cut in 
the centre. Tho object in woering this is thatthe pu 
of the squinting eye should be or towards 
sus of the squhnting aye fo kept in & state of tension, 
m Oo eye is Kept Ina 4 

“ aucte alae te contracted. 


a ek Cy 
Be echetttused for the horn, a aah 
soe Ske bright in the centre. Thirdly, a ai of the 


ae may be put half-over the glass 
spectacle that covers the? defective eye. 
pm we hee The chiet savant 


tage 
is that it 


is not so lable to break. In all probability, either of 
the above remedies will be foun’ sufficient to prevent 
@ confirmed habit of ting 





Otp Reaper.—There is a St. Margaret in the calendar. 
She was one of the most popular saints of the early 
English Church. She was the daughter of a pagan 
priest at Antioch, but belng a Christian, refused 
marry the Roman governor. She was in consequence 
horribly tortured and beheaded. 


IncrEepvu.Lovus.—Artificial tortolseshell may 

by melting tk. with various metallic s salts. The 
appearance ell may be given to horn by 
brushing it over with a paste made of oy oe: of lime, 
pt oy of litharge, and a little soda lye, which is 
allowed to dry. This is the same as the Indian hair 
dye, and — pang sulphuret of lead with sulphur 

contained in the albumen of the horn, produ sing dark 
pon get 9 contrast with the brighte: coloir of the 


J. James.—The shortest Parliament that ever sat met 
teen. Se the reign of Edward L, and 
existed for one day only. The longest is not that which 
is historically known as the “ Long Parliament,” oa 
according to the general computation, existed 16 years 
145 days, or, according to another (the outside limit) 
17 years and 3 months. The second Parliament of 
Oharles If. meton the 8th of May, 1661, and was not 
dissolved till the 24th of eee — having thus a 
duration of 17 years 8 months and 1 


Worriep Acnes.—We know, on we al 
how difficult it is to manage fractious ch’ but 
found that if allowed to have a little bit 

S a oe Se turn round and caress the hand 


Why not a child ? ave a little 
| eye with the poor petulant morsel of humanity. 
‘hink of the past days of your own growing-up. 
WicrTor.—The first stone of St. Paul's Cathedral was 
laid on the 2lst of June, 1675 (26 Charles I[.), the choir 
being opened for the first time for Divine service on the 
day of thanksgiving for the eee of Ryswick (December 
2, 1697, 3 William IIL), and the last stone of the 
structure was laid at the fF the lantern, a p. 1710. 
The whole building was completed in thir 


Ses. se, telat as ihe ahaath eb tendeatieame 
foul- — abusive neighbour is to let her auvcody 
alone. She Sanu * persist Lf pe that ahe 
annoys you. you would for a single week pass as 
denny saw nor heard her, she will either a 

she sees she is beaten and other 
witnesses of her discomfiture, or she may strike at ou, 
and then she falls at once into the hands of the polt 
As for suing her for damages, that is a remedy p. sernees 
those who have something to lose. She has 
not even character. 


Too Fat.—Banting, the substance of whose system to 
reduce corpulency we have frequently published, found 
that for him sugar was the most prokedive of ~~ five 
ounces of it his weight one pound. Other 
—a have ag food, a re. in the form of 

asa farina,” Mie has ani arrowroot, 
then i} 2 ilso been recomm: ed 
it oe pop ot pers mt ak nt tout ing to do with 
e ts ons have 80! 
their leanness. Irregular hours 


uty eating, and ales toning, Cons tote 
as ex! 

oun a to keep a person thin and to say 
nothing A nervous anxiety, worry, ill-humour, and 
fret. Pickles, vinegar, sour wines or fruit, and acid 
vogetables should, we are told, be avolded By all who 
are desirous of becoming stout. 


Brown's Boy.—Beer er ale is as old as civilisation. It 
is said that Bacchus invented a wine made from barley 
which was not m 


brewed in Alexandria. 
German critic, Dr. Goll, ‘‘ certain —- in the Old 
Testament of the Israelites ha taken the Egyptian 
receipt for barley wine into the =. of Oanaan.” In 
Crete, the poorer classes drank a beer made of wheat 
and Ravenna wil with honey. Some of Greek writers 
ascribe the same effects to copious potation of beer as 
were produced by wine ; but Aristotle finds a difference. 
Those, he tells us, who have drunk too much wine 
tamble about in every direction, some on their right 
side, some on their left side, some headforemost, and 
some backwards; but those who get drunk on beer fall 
back wards only. 
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